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" SMOOTHER WORK... .clean,sharp 
por 00. strokes with no blot- 
De \ ting or variation 
\) LONGER LIFE... built with pre- 
= oan cision to take hard use 
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LETTERING PENS and drawing 











FREE TRIAL! ~ 


k I No. 0 i is 
thinner lines and smaller lettering. Get A 
me free by mailing request on your j rHE ESTERBROOK PEN CO... CAMDEN, N. J. 
or school letterhead. ‘ The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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DRAFTING TABLES colin 


We now make available—Our Regular Line of ESCO- 
DRAFTING TABLES—AII sizes, with base in assorted 
colors—5 Ply Basswood Tops. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Have you seen our NEW 3-way adjustable stand with 
circular board? 


ARTISTS SUPPLIES 
DRAWING KITS 
TABLES and BOARDS 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. 


SHEBOYGAN WISCONSIN 


Visit our CHICACO PRODUCTS EXHIBIT on the Avenue— 
Next to the Wrigley Bldg. 
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There are no gains without pains.” 


BEN FRANKLIN 












.and Ben. Franklin was the most 
painstaking pre-tester of his time. By 
noting how air currents deflected a 
candle flame, he tested and perfected 
his famous Pennsylvania Fireplace 
until it delivered the maximum cur- 
rent of warm air directly into the room. 


We take the pains...you get the gains... 
with *“PRE-TESTED” BEN. FRANKLIN 
DRAWING PENCILS 


On scientifically accurate devices, 
we have measured and improved every 
working quality of a drafting lead, and 
know that each PRE-TESTED *Ben. 
Franklin Drawing Pencil will deliver 
maximum point strength, uniformity, 
opacity, and wear. 


Old Ben’s research paid off in better 
heating ...ours guarantees you per- 
fect sharpening, cleaner drawings and 
sharper prints. 


For PRE-TESTED dependability, no 
other drawing pencil can hold a candle 
to Ben. Franklin. 


Write for vour free sample, naming 
this magazine and the grade you de- 
sire. Made in 17 degrees: 6B to 9H. 
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A POINT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





A hundred years and more ago, when trains 
like this were the last word, Gillott Pens 
were already internationally famous. 


Rest assured that as they gradually come 
onto the market again—Gillott’s war tasks 
now being over—you will find each point of 
the same superlative quality as those of pre- 
war years upon which Gillott reputation was 
built. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC., 93 Chambers St., New York 8, NV. Y. 
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RUBBER CEMENT 
NO WAITING 
NO GUESSWORK 


E-Z Frisket comes to you prepared with 
the adhesive already on the back. You 
simply peel off the protective backing 
and it's ready for use. 


What c2 ta1 EZ Frisket is a 


thin, extremely 
transparent plastic film coated with 
a special frisket adhesive. 


Hou él works » Youeasily re- 


move the pa- 
per backing that protects the ad- 
hesive. You place the frisket film 
over your drawing or photograph. 
It instantly and easily adheres to 
your working surface. You then cut 
your frisket in the regular way. 


E-Z Frisket is extremely strong, cuts 
easily, makes sharp hair-lines and 
doesn’t curl at the edges. When you 
are finished you simply peel the film 
from the copy. There’s no cement 
or residue to remove and copy re- 
mains in perfect condition. 


here bug . Your lo- 
Ww Zo a, cal dealer 
should stock E-Z Frisket. 


If he doesn’t —ask him about it. 
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ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


67 West 44th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


WHERE TO SHOW 


ATLANTA, GA., High Museum of Art. April 4- 


28. 26th Ann. Southern States Art League. 
For members only. Mediums: painting sculp- 
ture, graphic arts & handicrafts. Fee: $5 
(membership). Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Mar. 8. Miss Ethe; Hutson, 7321 
Panola St., New Orleans 18, La. 


ATHENS, OHIO, Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery. 


Mar. 1{-2!. Ohio Valley Oil & Water Color 
Show. For residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill, West 
Va., Pa.. & Ky. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes: $450. Entry cards due Feb. 15: 
works, Feb. tt-2i. Dean Eart C. Seigfred, 
College of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 


BOSTON, MASS., Institute of Modern Art. Dec. 


12-Jan. 12. Annual Members Show, For mem- 
bers only. Mediums: oil, watercolor, drawing, 
sculpture, ceramics, prints. No fee. Jury 
Prizes. Works due Nov. 26. Inst. of Modern 
Art 138 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Person Hall Art Gallery, 


Dec. 2-30. 9th Ann. Exhibit, North Carolina 
Artists. For residents of N. C. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, pastel, prints, sculpture, (4 en- 
tries) Jury. Entry cards & works, Nov, 24. 
Helene Trainoff, Curator, Person Hall Art 
Gallery, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL., John Snowden Gallery, Year 


Round Exhibit. For artists in Chicago and 
100-mi. radius, Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
prints. For information: John Snowden Gal- 
lery, 1324', E. 57th St., Chicago 37, IN. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX., Memorial Museum 


Dec. 1-31. 3rd Ann, Caller-Times Art Exhibit 
and Sale. For all artists. No fee. A 25% 
commission on all sales, any profit to go to 
C. C. Art Foundation. Jury. Two purchase 
prizes: $1,000 & $500. For details: Mrs. H. 
H. Thomson, Sec'y, C. C. Art Foundation, 
Memorial Museum, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


Apr. 7-28. 17th Ann. Allied Artists Exhibit. 
For residents of Dallas County. All Mediuis 
No fee. Jury. Prizes: $1,000. Cards & works 
due Mar. 23. Jerry Bywaters, Dir. Dallas 
Museum of F. A., Fair Park, Dallas 10, Tex 


FLINT, MICH., Flint Inst. of Arts., Apr, 26- 


May 26. i6th Ann. Flint Artists Show. For 
residents of Flint & vicinity, & former rvsi- 
dents in Armed Services. Alj mediums. No 
fee. Jury. Prizes. $1,000. Works due Apr. 20 
Richard B. Freeman, Dir., Flint Institute of 
Arts 215 W. ist St., Flint 3, Mich. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Museum 


of Fine Arts. Feb. 1-28. i4th Ann. of Cum- 
berland Valley Artists. For artists of Harris- 
burg, Pa., Winchester, Va.. Cumberland & 
Frederick, Md. Alj mediums. No fee. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards due Jan, 1; works, 
Jan. 15, Dr. J. R. Craft, Dir., Wash. Co. 
Museum F. A., Hagerstown, Md. 

26- 
Feb. 17. (8th Ann. Exhibit, Hartford Soc. of 
Women Painters. For Connecticut artists re- 
siding within 25 mi. of Hartford. Mediums 
oil, watercolor, pastel. sculpture, black & 
white. Cards & works due Jan. 19, Mrs. J. G. 
Preston, 984 Main St., East Hartford, Conn 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace Museum 


Year Round Exhibition. For professional art- 
ists. All mediums except large sculpture. Fee 
$1.50 No prizes. Receive works any time 
show 2 mos. Inventive artists invited to send 
photographs showing new handling of technique 
in works which might be exhibited. J. G. Wol- 
cott, 236 Fairmont, Lowell Mass. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gallery, Feb. 


1-28. Muskegon Artists Annual. For present 
& former residents. All mediums, No fee 
No jury Entry cards due Jan 15; works, 
Jan. 25. Hackley Art Gallery Muskegon, Mich. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries, 


Feb. 1-24. 79th Annual, American Water Color 
Soc. For all artists Medium: Watercolor. 
Fee: $3. Jury. Prizes. Works due Jan. 24 
For prospectus: Walter L. White, Sec'y, 119- 
07 Farmers Ave., St. Albans 12, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries 


Mar, 1t3-Apr. | 120th Ann. Exhibition of 
Graphic Art, National Academy of Design. By 
invitation and by jury. All print-making medi- 
ums are eligible. No fee. Prizes. Jury. Entry 
cards due Feb. 8: works, Feb. 15. John Taylor 
Arms, Chairman Exhibition, 1083 Fifth Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y 


Send notices to Eve Brian, Bulletin Board Editor, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N, Y. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries 
Jan. 3-23. N.A.D. 2nd Ann., Contemporary 
Amer. Drawings. By Jury and by invitation aj 
drawing mediums other than color. No fee. 
Entry cards, Nov. 26; works, Dec, 3, John 
Taylor Arms, Drawing Exhibit, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


NORFOLK, VA., Norfolk Museum of Arts & 
Sciences. Feb. 3-24. Irene Leache Memoriaj 
4th Ann., Contemporary Va. Oil & Water 
Color, For artists born in, residing in or 
temp. located in Va. Mediums: oil & water. 
color. No fee. Jury. Prizes $300. Entry cards 
& works, Jan. 21. Mrs. F. W. Curd, 725 
Boissevain Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center. Apr. 
7-May 5. 8th Annual Reyional Show. For 
present & former residents of W. Va., Ohio, 
Penna., Va., Ky., & District of Columbia. 
Mediums: oil & watercolor. Fee; $2, Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 20; works, Mar. 
25. The Fine Arts Center, 317 Ninth St., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Mar, 
6-Apr. 7. Northwest Printmakers {8th Ann. 
Internat’! Exhibition of Prints. For all artists. 
All print mediums (no photography). Fee: $1. 

® jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards, Feb. jt: 
works, Feb, 13. Eleanor Honningfort, Sec'y, 
713 16th St., Seattle 22, Wash. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., G.W.V. Smith Art Gallery. 
Dec. 2-23. Springfield Art League, 27th An- 
nual. For members. All mediums. Fee: $3. 
Prizes & awards. Entry cards & works due 
Nov. 19-20. Miss Fanny Childs, 70 Chestnut 
St., Springfield, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery. Mar, 17- 
Apr. 10. 55th Ann., Soc. of Washington Artists 
For artists of D.C.. Md. & Va. Mediums: oil 
& sculpture. Fee: $1! for non-members. Jury. 
Medals & cash prizes. (Dates for receiving wks 
later.) Lee Atkyns, 4712 Wis. Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


WORCESTER, MASS., Worcester Art Museum. 
Feb. 14-Mar. 17. Artists & Craftsmen of Wor- 
cester Co. For residents and persons who have 
lived in W. County. All mediums. No tee. 
Jury. No prizes. Entry cards due Jan, 12 
works, Jan. 16. Louisa Dresser, Worcester Art 
Museum, 55 Salisbury St., Worcester 2, Mass. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Butler Art Institute. Jan. 
1-27. iith Ann. New Year Show. For past & 
Present residents of Ohio, Pa., Va. W. Va. 
& ind. Mediums: oif & watercolor, Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards & works, Dec. 9, Sec’y, 
Butler Art Inst., Youngstown Ohio. 


WHERE TO SHOW notices, received as we 
go to press, page 35. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


PHOTOGRAPHY FELLOWSHIP: The Museum of 
Modern Art announces $1,000 Fellowship de- 
voted exclusively to photography. To be award- 
ed upon applications submitted before Feb. |, 
‘46. The Fellowship is for carrying out an 
original project in creative photography or !n 
specific research in the history and esthetics 
of it: award to be made on basis of merit 
of project and candidate’s past work. For de- 
tails: Curator of Photography, Museum of 
Modern Art, tt W. 53, New York 19 


GRUMBACHER'’S NATIONAL _ SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS: Cash awards and scholarships for 
American & Canadian High Schooi students 
Jury. Medium: oil, Works by May 25. For 
information art teachers may write Mr. Grum- 
bacher, 470 W. 34th St., New York 1; or in 
Canada, 174 King St., W., Toronto, Canada 


HIGGINS t7th MEMORIAL AWARDS; Scholar- 
ships, cash honorable mentions & __ gifts 
through Drawing ink Section of 22nd Ann 
Nat'l Scholastic Awards. For High School 
students in the U. S. & Canada. Works due 
by Mar. 25, Higgins Ink Co., 271 9th St. 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y 


McCANDLISH AWARDS for best poster designs are 
being planned for 1946: prizes, $1,000, For all 
American artists and art students. H. A. Speck 
man, McCandlish Litho. Corp., Roberts Ave 4 
Stokley, Phila. 29, Pa. 
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“The Surface that 
Smooths the Stroke" 


Professionals and amateurs . . . teachers and students alike 


who tries Highlite CANVO BOARD prefers it for oil painting. 


Highlite CANVO BOARD is scientifically prepared for 
oils. It has a plastic-coated surface «hich is permanently 
This surface is canvas-like in texture — but unique in that 


of Highlite CANVO BOARD has no irregularities — it is 


fectly uniform. Truly — it is “The Surface that Smooths the 


Highlite CANVO BOARD will NOT discolor, fade, chip, crack, peel 
or buckle. It may be readily cut to any required size. Yet — with all 
these advantages — Highlite CANVO BOARD actually costs /ess than 


regular canvas board. 


At your Artists Supply Store 
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. €veryone 


painting in Color... Crayon. . 


pure while. 





the “grain” 


. Finger Painting . . 







Artists have found the canvas-textured surface of Highlite 
CANVO BOARD suitable for work in many media—Water 
. Pastel . . . Dry 


Brush... Air Brush... Tempera... Pencil... and Charcoal. 








always per- 
Stroke.” 


The grained surface of Highlie CANVO BOARD 
gives an exceptionally interesting pattern which is 


especially suitable for reproduction work. 


Send 25¢ for a 10” x 14” board. 


SPECTROME COMPANY 


Sole Distributors 
New York 3, N. Y. 


203 E. 18th Street 
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How to make 


TOMMY 
YELLOW ALLEY CAT 





BE SURE THE GRAIN 15 
PLACED AS SHOWN, BECAUSE 
OF THE TAIL 


PAINT ENTIRE 
SURFACE OF CAT 
FPN “vetvow ocnee 
las. WITH DARK BROWN, 
| Af OR BLACK STRIPES 


; USE 1” SOFT WOOD 





USE TOOTH BRUSI1 
BRISTLES 





IT’S EASY AS THAT TO MAKE A CAT! 


Whittling expert shows just how it’s done 
with smooth-cutting, sure-grip X-acto knives 








Indispensable Tool for Artists and Hobbycrafters 





Here’s another easy-to-make pet that you can 
whittle out in no time with your dependable X-acto 
Knife. With its variety of scalpel-keen blades, 
X-acto cuts with or across the grain, gets in and out 
of all ticklish curves and corners. Shown here, 
No. 80 Whittling Set — Knife and assorted blades in 
wooden chest, complete $2. Other X-acto Knives 
and Knife Chests, 50c to $5. 


HELPFUL WHITTLER’S HANDBOOK 


It's ready! The new 32-page X-acto Whittler’s 
Handbook, with many helpful suggestions about 
things to make and how to make them. Twenty-five 
clever animal projects, carefully diagrammed so you 
can’t go wrong. Send 10c for a copy of this fascin- 
ating booklet ... and have a lot of fun! 











Or if not available, write direct to X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 


* 
X-ACTO froci: 
&TOOLS 
Buy where you see this sign. At your Hardware, 


Hobby, Gift Shop 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore, No. 41 of a Series 
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STRATHMORE 


“Let Us Give Thanks” won the Popular Prize in 
the Carnegie Institute exhibition for 1943 and 


TITER is caetecaa Kaa MAA aro met atic : 


is still on display. Mr. Carter, represented in 
“Who's Who in America.” has twenty-one paint- 











ings in the permanent collections of thirteen 
important museums. He studied abroad with 
Hans Hoffman. has won numerous awards. com- 
pleted a number of murals and designed sets and 
costumes for opera. 


Like many leaders in commercial and fine arts. 
Clarence Carter likes to work on Strathmore 
Artist Papers. He finds them particularly suited 
to many techniques because of their responsive 
quality. YOU. too. will find yourself working with 
creater ease. speed, and efliciency on Strathmore. 


R rite for f ree Sam ple Book. shou ing 
the complete line, Strathmore Paper 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Com pany, 


Paper ix Part of the Picture 


MORE 
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Our Cover 


This month's cover has been 
reproduced from a Jon Corbino 
drawing that was included in 
a recent show of the artist's re- 
cent work at the Kleemann 
Galleries. It was executed in 
pencil on a_ rough-textured, 
toned paper. The day we went 
into the gallery to arrange for 
its photography, we had the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Cor- 
bino’s model—a young dancer 
—who had dropped in to 
her likeness in the show. It is 
an excellent portrait. 


see 


Maybe 
Overheard at the Museum of 
Modern Art, “The further vou 
get away from the damned 


thing the better it is, ain't it.” 


What a Man! 
Frans Hals was dissolute and 
ungovernable, and was _ forced 


by necessity to develop a tech- 
nique enabling him to knock off 
a portrait at one sitting after a 
night’s debauch. The death of 
his first wife from a beating he 


had given her did not deter 
him; he married a second and 
brought up ten children. Some 


of his best pictures date from 
his bankruptey, while his second 
wife lay in his eighties, 
almshouse, he 


the 


dving; 
an inmate of an 
painted 


governing 


group portraits of 
boards. 
Phomas Craven in “A 


Treasury of Art Masterpieces” 


Eyes That See Not 


A landscape has got to mean a 


great deal to anvone before it 
can be painted in any worth 
while wav. It is harder to see 
a landscape than to paint it. 
This is true because there are 
lots of clever people who can 
paint anything, but, lacking the 
seeing power, paint nothing 
worth while 

Henri 


Whistler, the Poet 


And when the evening mist 
clothes the riverside with poetry 
and the build- 
ings lose themselves in the dim 
skv, and the tall chimneys be- 
come campanili, and the ware- 
houses palaces in the night, and 
the whole hangs in the 
heavens, fairvland is be- 
the wavfare: 
hastens home; the working man 
and the cultured one—the 
man and the one of pleasure, 
understand, as they 
have ceased to see, and Nature, 
who, for once, has sung in tune, 
sings her exquisite song to the 


as a veil poor 


City 
and 

fore us—then 
wise 


cease to 


artist alone, her son and_ her 
master—her son in that he loves 
her, her master in that he 
knows her. 

Whistler in his 


Fen O'clock Lecture” 


Footnotes 


Ain't it the Truth 


Dagas said, “It is not difhcult 
to get life into a six - hours’ 
study, the dithculty is to retain 
it there in’ sixty hours.” Ip 
painting, his practice was, he 
said, to keep the darks a little 
lighter and the lights a little 
darker until the final painting. 
Recollections of 
William Rothenstein 


Mister Turps 


Some years ago a foreign por- 
trait painter who had a propen- 
sity for making the hands of his 
sitters very large was called to 
account by one of his famous 
sitters. The client was satisfied 
with the likeness otherwise, but 
very disturbed by the large 
hands. The artist, however, 
was adamant. Finally, in an at- 
tempt to settle the matter, the 
artist gave his patron a bottle 
of turpentine and told him to 
wash over the hands of the 
painting every dav and in time 


they would shrink to proper 
size! Although mystified, the 
client did as he was told—in 
fact he used several bottles 


Word of the painter's hoax got 
around and from that time for- 


ward he was called “Mister 
Turps.” 

We Agree 
George Baker, in his “Baker's 
Dozen,” cautions artists not to 


work foo photographically. He 
“Try always to give the 
public some sort of a clue that 
it is a piece of art work they 
are looking at, not a photograph. 
Otherwise, artists will leave 
themselves wide open to com- 
petition with photography, and 
another ‘photographic era’ will 
be on us. Even though art work 
and photography each has its 
own field, there would be grave 
danger of the lavman being un- 
able to differentiate between 
them. This would react to the 
serious disadvantage of the 
painter.” 


savs, 


Copal Resin 


In his article on copal, in the 


September issue, Mr. Taubes 
challenged an estimated 70,000 
readers of AMERICAN ARTIST: 
“Has anv one found a_ report 


on the preparation and uses of 


copal resin in art books, past 

or present, other than Studio 

Secrets?” So far, no takers 
Reality 

No object is evel well drawa 

that is completely drawn, no 

can any picture ever have the 


look of reality, in which details 
however numerous, are @ 
brought out with perfect defini: 
A rapid sketch by a rea 
enough 


tion. 
artist, if only suggestiy 
will have more powell over the 


mind and recall more mightils 
the infinity of nature than am} 
quantity of perfectly defined 
details. 
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stretchers, and is believed to 
have been carried away rolled 
up. Erntred Anderson, directo: 
of the Arnot Art Gallery, would 
be very grateful for any infor- 
mation that might lead to the 
recovery of this painting. There 
is a possibility that some sharp- 
eved reader may consider art 
sleuthing a fascinating career, 
With many masterpieces in Eu- 
rope counted among the miss- 
ing, there will be a wide field 
tor such detectors. 


Robert Gwathmey 
Robert Gwathmey, who con- 
tributed the article on Se- 
rigraphy in this issue, is one of 
America’s leading painters. He 
was born in Richmond, Vir- 
Stolen ginia, in 1903, and studied at 
the Maryland Institute, and 


arly in October, thieves broke = Pennsylvania Academy. The 
nto the Arnot Art Galley in latter school awarded him two 
Elmira, New York, at night Cresson European. scholarships. 
ind removed the canvas repro- 
lueed above. The painting, en- 
titled Portrait of a Youth, is 
tributed to Velazquez. It was color and serigraphy is repre- 
irchased in 1882 by Matthias sented in the permanent collec- 


Gwathmey is represented in all 
of the large national exhibitions, 
and his work in oil and water- 


Arnot from the estate of the tions of several large museums 


Duke of Hamilton and was In 1944, he was awarded the 
atalogued as a genuine Vel- 


Rosenwald Fellowship. He has 


quez. When the Arnot Art taught at Beaver College and 


allery was established in 1913, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
tbecame a part of the perma nology, and at present is a 
ent collection. The canvas, member of the faculty — of 


easuring 29 x 23 inches, was Cooper Union School of Art in 
emoved from. its 
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ITS Glleweraters NEW 


BROWN BOOK 


x\P CHIP HOOR wy! 


Chip carving isn’t a chore—it’s a 
challenge. Chip carving is an art, 
an art that allows full play of the 
creative artist’s instinctive desire for 


2804A. Domestic  Slic- 


2805A. Domestic Stick- 


above prices.) 





by Dr. Ivan H. Crowell, Director of Handicrafts, 
Macdonald College, McGill University, 

A priceless group of over 100 historic and racially char- 
acteristic chip carving designs, accurately drawn and 
described, simply, clearly, instructively by an expert in 
the ethnology of crafts. These designs represent a rich 
heritage of art, and express in eloquent line and pattern 
the true spirit of all that is beautiful in chip carving. 
These designs are also applicable wherever geometric 
motifs are required, Per copy $1.50. 

AND, the Brown Book’s Indispensable Companion: 


Fellowcrafters’ (McGill Series) Handibook No. 9956. 
CHIP CARVINGS, Per Copy . . . $.20 


containing best available directions and instructions for 
chip carving. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPE TOOLS FOR CHIP CARVING 


ing Knife with surgi- 
cal steel blade, $1.00 


ing Knife with surgi- 
cal steel blade, $1.00 


ie 


(Please add postage to y iad en 


expression of beauty and symmetry. 


Fellowcrafters presents the new 
BROWN BOOK of Tradi- 
tional European and Polynesian 
CHIP CARVING DESIGNS 
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SHARE CROPPERS by Robert Gwathmey 


For centuries various methods have been devised for 
making stencil color prints; and, while the silk screen 
method has been employed successfully in Europe for 
reproductions in recent years, it is the American de- 
velopment that has produced the degree of refinement 
that has established serigraphy as a fine arts medium. 
Indeed, Carl called it an 
medium. 

It must be understood that the process of silk screen 
printing, like lithography, has been and still is widely 
used commercially. However, around 1932, artists began 
experimenting with the possibilities inherent in this 
field of the graphic arts, and though the beginnings 
were revealing, it was not until 1938, when WPA of 
New York City made available material and facilities, 
that it attracted broader participation, Under the 
stimulation of group participation the medium has 
come of age. The National Serigraph Society is rather 
the parent body which has projected the medium 
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(1442 x 12 inches) 


Soniguaphy 


by ROBERT GWATHMEY 


Reproduction of a proof showing the 
combination of stencils 1 and 2 


through publicity, lecture service, 
and exhibitions extending across 
the entire country, as well as in 
Cuba, Canada, South America, 
Honolulu, U.S.S.R., and England. 
It has also established fair trade 
practices with full protection of the 
creative artist. This Society, while 
popularizing, protecting, and work- 
ing for the highest standards, has 
also been the most important dis- 
tributor of the medium and has in 
its galleries the master file of all 
works done by its entire member- 
ship. 

At a time when the printmaker, 
generally, has experienced a shrink- 
ing market, the serigraph artist 
finds an ever-growing interest. I believe the point of 
departure to be basically color. ‘The color reproduction 
of paintings made inroads into the field of original 
black and white prints, to be more lately superseded 
by the serigraph, an original print in full color. 

Serigraphy involves the use of a stencil. These sten- 
cils on a silk screen may be made by the use of film, 
lacquer, paper, glue, etc., but the most commonly used 
for serigraphs is made with a rather thick, greasy ink 
called “tusche.” Tusche makes a less incisive and un- 
compromising edge; it is used in my print. 

The drawing or sketch is analyzed to determine the 
color areas, number of colors necessary, and sequence 
of printing. In arranging the sequence I prefer to print 
in the largest areas first, as is illustrated in the earth 
and sky (of my print, Share Croppers), which allows 
bold relief of the images and facilitates relating the 
color, ‘The remaining colors are added, as indicated in 
the illustration, with the line coming last. 
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ii 3 added the flesh color Stencil 4 added a dark green pattern This reproduction shows the print 
” that completely covers the over-lap half-finished. Stencil 5 produced the 
of stencils 1 and 2 blue overalls 
| | 
| 
| , | 
Briefly: a specially woven silk (bolting cloth) is 
vice, tautly stretched across a rather heavy wooden frame, | 
CTOSS which is attached at one end, by hinges, to a board ¢ 
iS in j or the top of a table. The screen is face down. Points ) 
Tica, of register are also attached to the table top in order i 
and. that all of the papers will fit uniformly beneath the a 
rade screen. ‘The sketch is placed in register and the screen b] 
f the lowered over it. The raising and lowering of the screen Nd 
vhile is made possible by a movable prop attached to the top J ie a ie 
vork- end of the screen, which raises it about three inches pi i 
_ has off the table top. Its opposite end attached to the table . 5 
dis- | by hinges creates the well into which the paint. is This cut shows stencils 6, 7 and 8 | 
as in | poured, preparatory to printing. With the drawing Bi 
f all § showing through the sheer silk, I block out the areas 1 
aber- @ that I wish to print first with tusche. When this is dry, Ca 
the entire area of silk is given a thin coating of glue. 
aker, When the glue, in turn, has dried, a grease solvent such 
rink- as kerosene or benzene is used to remove the tusche. P 
rtist Since the glue is not affected by the solvent, only the Ae 
it of area drawn in with tusche is washed away, leaving ay. 
tion the clean mesh of silk exposed. ve = 
rinal In printing, the paper is placed underneath and fitted m7 =a 
eded | into the registers so that all subsequent colors will fall kS at 
in their exact positions. Before the screen is lowered | ; i / 
sten- flat over the printing paper, the paint (the first color OS at 
film, to be printed) is poured into the well formed by the 
used frame. A squeegee of heavy rectangular rubber is used = 
ink § manually by the printer to force the paint through the Sa C 
| un- fine mesh of exposed silk onto the paper beneath, / iW 
creating the print. ra: ~ 
>the | After the edition has been printed with the first color, i 
ence the paint is removed and the silk is cleaned by dis- ; 
print solving the glue with water. The entire process of Stencils 9 and 10 combined here, 
arth drawing, gluing, printing, and cleaning is repeated for created the linear element 
lows each subsequent color until the print is finished, 
- the It must be fully realized, in order that the serigraph 
od in will not be confused with silk screen process reproduc- rf 
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PORTRAIT OF KUNIYOSHI ‘24s 
x 16% inches) by Harry Sternberg 


A combination of large flat opaque 
areas with an overlay of trans- 
parent stencils. Decided textural 
interest. Courtesy A.C.A. Gallery 


tion of paintings, that the artist’s sketch is really just 
the starting point. Once the print is begun, it grows 
and develops with all of the exploratory possibilities 
inherent in all creative works of art. These very possi- 
bilities have, naturally, produced many varied expres- 
sions, five of which are reproduced on these facing 
pages. I happen to work in a more or less pure stencil 
form with flat, opaque colors, somewhat limited in 
number, and with a broad use of line, as was noted in 
the demonstration of my Share Croppers print. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Silk Screen Stencil Craft as a Hobby, J. 1. Biegeleisen: 
Harper & Bros., 1939. 

Silk Screen Printing Process, Biegeleisen and Busen 
bark; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 

Handbook of the Silk Screen Process, Harry Summer 
& R. M. Audrieth; A. Brown & Bro., 1941. 

Silk Screen Stencilling as a Fine Art, J. 1. Biegeleisen 
and Max Arthur Cohn; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942. 

Silk Screen Color Printing, Harry Sternberg, McGraw. 
Hill Book Co., 1942. 

Silk Screen Printmaking, Harry Shokler, American 
Artists Group, Inc., late 1945. 
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AIR RAID DRILL (15 x 18 inches) 
by Harry Shokler 


Largely opaque colors printed one | 


on top of the other with many 
small, loosely broken areas. Rather 
impressionistic result from the use 
of many stencils. Based on @ 
naturalistic approach. Courtesy 
ROKO Gallery 
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ARRANGEMENT (1414 x 91% inches) by Edward 
Landon 

A simple combination of black and two transparent 
colors that partially overlap, producing a third color 
in the patterns where they lap. The sharply defined 
edge exemplifies the use of cut film stencil. Courtesy 
National Serigraph Society. 





24 HOUR SERVICE (1342 x 16 
inches) by Leonard Pytlak 

A limited number of very loosely 
applied glue stencils with an ex- 
tremely free overlapping of trans- 
parent color. Only the black is 
opaque. Courtesy of National Seri- 
graph Society 


END OF DAY (12'4 x 14 inches) 
by Robert Gwathmey 

This print was created in the same 
manner as Share Croppers. Cour- 
tesy A.C.A. Gallery 
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1. The artist at his easel, 
busy with his first charcoal 
layout 


Mead Schaeffer P 


Almost every young commercial artist or art student in 
America aspires to paint some day at least one cover 
for the Saturday Evening Post. 

And small wonder, First, the Post reaches a vast 
audience; it is read by millions of families each week, 
not to mention the additional hordes of people who 
take a casual look at it on the stands or elsewhere. 
Second, this audience is as appreciative as it is vast. 
Ken Stuart, art editor of the Post,* tells me that hun- 
dreds of covers are framed by readers weekly, and that 
it’s not uncommon for the Post to receive as many as a 
thousand letters praising the cover of a single issue. 
Third, so many top-flight artists have done covers for 
the Post that it’s a grand thing for a young man’s pres- 
tige if he can have a cover accepted. Fourth, but far 
from least, the Post pays real money for its covers. 

It’s not an easy thing, however, for one to realize 
his ambition to become a Post cover artist—to do so he 
must have a lot on the ball. And even those who regu- 
larly paint Post covers really work at the job; covers of 
so high a standard aren't just “batted off’ in spare 
moments. 

This thought struck me with particular force one 
day last summer when I chanced to call on artist Mead 
Schaeffer in his Arlington, Vermont, studio; for there 
I found his entire working space an organized clutter 
of sketches, studies, tracings, photographs and _note- 
books—literally dozens of them—all relating to the one 
Post cover then in production (for the November 10th 


* 


See the article on Stuart in American Artist for September, 1945. 
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issue), the painting for which is here reproduced. Yet 
at that time the cover was but half completed! A single 
glance at this accumulation was enough to inspire this 
article, for here, it seemed to me, was an ideal chance 
to follow, from conception to completion, the produc- 
tion by a top-flight illustrator of a cover for a world- 
renowned magazine. 

The work on this cover really started early in the 
present year, when Schaeffer, accompanied by his artist 
friend and Arlington neighbor, Norman Rockwell, their 
wives and the three Rockwell children, took a two-and- 
a-half month’s trip to the West, mainly for the purpose 
of gaining fresh inspiration and information for future 
Post covers. As they visited cities, mines, ranches, for- 
ests and deserts, Schaeffer made dozens of quick on-the- 
spot sketches, using a variety of media; while his wife, 
Elizabeth, took hundreds of photographs, many in color. 
Yet from all this choice material, accumulated during 
this leisurely 8000 mile journey, the artist estimates he 
can produce but six covers! (Three of these have al- 
ready appeared, the present one and those on the issues 
of August 25th and September 29th.) 

The “Silver Dollar” cover, on which this article 1s 
based, typifies Schaeffer's current manner of working. 
Long known as an honest, forthright painter, producing 
a vigorous, dramatic type of work, with his favorite 
characters muddy, sweating, toiling he-men, Schaeffer 
states that his present aim is to have each cover a com: 
plete thing in itself, telling its main story so clearly and 
directly that it can be read at a glance, without the aid 
of title or caption. For the observer who likes to study 
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2. The final oil painting, 
ready for delivery to the 
Post 
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over a cover—to enjoy it bit by bit—he adds secondary 
messages, each supporting the main theme, yet a pleas- 
wre-giving thing in itself. 

Once Schaeffer has decided on the basic motif for 
a cover—one which will record some normal human 
activity—he goes directly to the scene of that activity. 
No second-hand information for him; no sitting in the 
‘studio, scanning scrap of other artists’ work. As he 
puts it, “If you haven't seen it, you haven't felt it, so 
obviously you can't paint it convincingly.” Therefore, 
ifa lobsterman baiting his pots is to be depicted, you 
will find Schaeffer on the Maine coast (he was there 
,fecently for this very purpose) talking with the lobster- 
men, questioning, observing, sketching, photographing, 
aking notes—in short, experiencing the thing for him- 
elf. If the activity, or its locale, is new to him, the 
|More thorough becomes this research. Recently he has 

lurned to color photography as an auxiliary means of 
4 ecording, especially when in the field. It affords, in 
his words, “a new string to the artist’s bow,” for color 








photographs can prove of inestimable value as refer- 
ences when the artist is back in his studio. 

Only when he has thoroughly acquainted himself 
with his subject matter, does Schaeffer get down to the 
development of his chosen motif. Then his first move 
is generally to do in oils a rather quick color study 
which will exhibit much the intended impression of 
the finished cover. It is at actual Post trim size, 1054” 
by 1354”. In composing this study he must obviously 
keep in mind many things, including the ultimate 
placing and appearance of the panel containing the 
word “Post.” (On his sketch, he sometimes pastes this 
word, as clipped from some previous cover—a quick aid 
in visualizing the final effect.) This magazine title 
influences Post cover composition far more than the 
casual observer might realize. As Schaeffer points out, 
because of the location of this panel in the upper left- 
hand corner, a higher picture area frequently exists at 
the right than at the left, in which case the composition 
must usually lean. When large figures are employed, 
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3. Left: The completed charcoal layout 
4. Above: Line drawing in pencil 
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the axis of the composition often slants downward from he had never failed to find a type of person suited to Its | 
the upper right-hand corner to the lower left, or the — his purpose. Incidentally, his charming wife, and two § of ¢ 
figures must be so bent or posed as to avoid the panel decidedly attractive daughters, have appeared in more J tory 





without awkwardness. than one of Schaeffer’s covers. the 
In making this first color preliminary, another factor Much of the success of the cover will depend on the § Bay 
to consider is the best means of conveying the cover’s care given to this large study. Pains must be taken, § this 


message to the spectator dramatically. For this, every for example, not to overemphasize the lesser details so 7 ap , 
trick of the trade is used: striking subject matter, force- that the cover as a whole “loses its wallop.” However, 9 refi; 
ful composition (which may involve acute perspective, even the slightest detail must be sufficiently accurate § |ine 


strong contrasts of value, or the employment of bright and complete to satisfy the scrutiny of the most exact- J bry: 
color), or even the studied utilization of canvas textures ing critic. (Schaeffer prides himself on the fact that the 9) py ¢ 
or the pattern of the brush strokes. In short, a cover, persons most intimately familiar with each type ol “ 


especially if it is to be successful on the newsstands, subject matter which he depicts usually find the least J just 
must generally possess a poster-like power to catch the to condemn and the most to praise.) In short, in this § jtud 
eye, more than holding its own, if possible, in competi- _ first layout, as in the painting which follows, this artists 9 mak 
tion with competing covers. (In recent years of paper work is never faked, tricky, or superficial; it is thor 9 the 
shortages, when publishers have found themselves un- oughly honest and convincing, with nothing disappoint J by 5 
able to meet the demand for their magazines, this partic- ingly vague or abstract. of tl 
ular consideration has been relatively unimportant.) To exemplify all this, we offer Figure 1, picturing Post 

With the color study completed, Schaeffer's second the artist at his easel, busy with this charcoal layout. 9 Wo, 
step (if we overlook certain intermediate experimental and Figure 3, showing the layout completed. Observe. J ano, 
studies which sometimes prove essential) is to lay out working down from the top, how completely the variou: J Fig, 
his subject with the utmost care on architect’s detail operations of gold mining have been successively Cov § colo 
paper, heavy in weight, warm in tone and of large size ered, yet each plays just the right part in the compos! T 
—usually that of his final painting, 34” by 43”, the tion of the whole. The noteworthy human interest bits pair 
proportion of the Post, He does this in charcoal, partly were developed at this time: Here before the Silver perf 
in line and partly in tone, feeling free to add, subtract, Dollar is the old prospector (with his mule), recent! subj 
or alter as the composition takes form. His memory arrived in town for supplies and a bit of pleasure, and wra) 
) at this stage is reinforced through frequent references perhaps to hunt up a new Chinaman to grubstake him. 9 jaw 
X" ; to his field sketches, notes, and photographs. (In doing Red Rider, the stirruped and booted sheriff of the ocht 
. the Silver Dollar cover, he had some 150-odd photo- town—and part owner of the Silver Dollar—is also 0° @ yary 
in: graphs at his command, taken on his western trip.) hand looking things over. . reso 
Sometimes models are needed. Asked about their avaii- When at last this large charcoal study is finished an¢ T 
ability in Arlington and vicinity, Schaeffer replicd that sprayed with fixatif, the next (third) step is to transl nigt 
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5. Above: One of several color studies 
6. Right: Oil painting in progress 


its proportions to the final, ready-primed linen canvas 
of the same size (with due allowance for bleed), prepara- 
tory to painting. Here, Mrs. Schaeffer first photographs 
the study on a 4” by 5” negative, Next, by means of a 
Bausch & Lomb projector (Balopticon), an image of 
this photograph is thrown onto the canvas (in this case 
an absorbent type) where it is relined in pencil, such 
refinements being made as suggest themselves. This 
line drawing, which serves as a guide for the later 
brushwork, is done with infinite pains, as is indicated 
by our illustration, Figure 4. 

With this line work at length completed—sometimes 
just a bit of toning in pencil is included—experimental 
studies in color customarily follow. To expedite the 
making of these, Elizabeth Schaeffer again resorts to 
the camera, photographing the line drawing on a 4” 
by 5” negative, then printing a number of enlargements 
of this negative, preferably on a mat-finished paper, at 
Post cover size. (This idea, incidentally, is her own.) 
Working in oil, Schaeffer now colors one print after 
nother until a satisfactory color effect is obtained. 
Figure 5 reproduces in black and white one of the 
color studies. 

Then back to the final canvas, where a thin under- 
painting or imprimatura in oils is accomplished in 
perfectly flat washes of the desired hue. For many 
subjects, Schaeffer prefers a tone about like that of 
Wrapping paper; this he obtains with raw sienna and 
taw umber in mixture. Again, venetian red or yellow 
ochre are selected. Ever the experimenter, constantly 
varying his media and methods, in some instances he 
resorts to colored inks for this preliminary toning. 

This underpainting usually dries sufficiently over- 
night to permit the artist to work over it freely the 
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next day. On occasions where it is desired to seal it 
more fully, a coat of shellac or two coats of ethereal 
varnish are brushed on. (Ether is of course a potent 
anesthetic, and highly explosive, so must be used with 
extreme care.) This shellac or varnish foundation has 
the advantage that if the following work proves unsat- 
isfactory it can be wiped away with turpentine while 
still fresh, leaving the underpainting ready for a new 
start. 

On his underpainting, Schaeffer first adds his lights 
—sometimes in tempera and again in oils; next his 
darks, and, at long last, the finishing touches. Figure 
6 shows the canvas with the upper half well advanced; 
Figure 2 reproduces the finished painting ready for 
delivery to the Post. 

As to colors, Schaeffer employs, basically, what might 
be called a pair of controlled palettes, For warm 
pictures, much of his painting is done with two colors 
only—burnt sienna and cobalt blue—mixed freely ac- 
cording to subject and purpose. For cold pictures he 
substitutes two other colors—mars violet and payne’s 
gray. In either case he strives for a “harmony of darks.” 
Where light permeates, yellow ochre is his favorite 
paint. Other colors are on hand if needed; in fact, for 
small areas he keeps a wide variety of hues within 
reach. 

He has no marked predilections when it comes to 
brushes, choosing either sable or bristle, depending 
largely on size and texture of canvas. 

That Schaeffer is as sound a craftsman as he is a 
superb draughtsman was clearly indicated when he re- 
marked, speaking of his “Watch-night’” cover which 
appeared on the Post for December 30, 1944, “I might 
have managed that sky in one direct painting, and it 


Continued on page 28 
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FRANKLIN BOGGS 


Paints the saga of the Army Medical Corps in the Southwest Pacific 


16 


American Artist 


Born in Warsaw, Indiana, less than thirty years ago, Franklin Boggs 
has already achieved an important place in contemporary American 
painting. Was awarded two European Traveling Fellowships from 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and was in Europe at the outbreak 
of war in 1939. Winner of the First Toppan Award of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1940. Became associated in the same yeat 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority, to record pictorially for public 
information the activities of that agency. In 1941, in a Federal com- 
petition for the creation of murals, he was awarded a mural commission 
for the U. S. Post Office at Newton, Mississippi. Now divides his time 
between Tennessee and Pennsylvania. His paintings are invited fo! 
exhibition in leading museums throughout the country, and are owned 
in permanent collections of several of them, as well as by private 
collectors. He was accredited as a war artist-correspondent for Abbot! 
Laboratories early in 1944 to record the work of the Army Medical 
Department in the Southwest Pacific theatre. There he has seen action 
in four localities, including New Guinea, and Los Negros and Manus 


Islands in the Admiraltys. 
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JUNGLE 


The tropical jungles of the South Pacific were aligned on the side 
of the Japs. Infested with malaria, strange tropical fevers and 


skin diseases heretofore unknown to the occidental world. these 


jungles constituted a formidable barrier protecting our Japanese 


enemies. When they were not busy attending wounded men, the 
medics moved around through the jungle with a bottle of solution 


and a swab, checking the ravages of prevalent. skin disease 
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\NOPHELES HOME FRONI 


sreeding grounds of the Anopheles 
mosquito in| New Guinea are in 
vaded by a Sanitary Corps Office 
and squad of energetic grass-cutting 
natives. The Anopheles is the car 
rier of malaria, formidable enemy 
of American troops in the tropics. 
The Army Medical Department 
wages ceaseless, untiring war against 
malaria—not the least important 
phase being control of mosquito 


breeding areas 
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Abbott Laboratories is one of America’s greatest art patrons. 


Throughout the war this pharmaceutical company has com- 


missioned nearly fifty artists to paint portrayals of war scenes. 
Often, as many as fifteen or more artists were traveling about 
the world at the same time, recording practically every phase 
of the world-wide struggle. This enterprise was conceived 
by Charles S. Downs, art patron, and director of Abbott 
Laboratories; and it was developed with the collaboration of 


Reeves Lewenthal, head of the Associated American Artists. 
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Decoration by C. B. Falls 


a Program 
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The coming year will be a big year in AMERICAN 
ARTIST. The Editors think you will agree, as you 
read the names of America’s notables in art to be 
featured during 1946. It is an incomplete list, but 
it is sufficient, we believe, to justify our promise 
of the richest, the most colorful and the most instruc- 
tive program ever offered our readers. Yet the sub- 
scription rate remains at $3.00. You will have the 
privilege—for this trifling sum—of meeting between 
40 and 50 top-flight artists, and learning—often in 
their own words—just how they go about the crea- 
tion of their paintings, illustrations, prints, sculp- 
tures, etc. 


Among the painters you will meet Lamar Dodd, 
William C. Palmer, Henry Varnum Poor, Roy 
Mason, Franklin Watkins, Isabel Bishop, the three 
Soyers—Isaac, Moses and Raphael, Barse Miller, 
Henry Billings, Andrew Winter, Louis Bosa, An- 
tonio Martino, Merrill Bailey, Herbert Gute, Loran 
Wilford, Walt Dehner and Lars Hoftrup. 


Noted illustrators scheduled to date include 
Robert Fawcett, Ben Stahl, Al Parker, Fred Chance, 
Fred Ludekens, Hardy Gramatky, Richard Taylor 


In addition to the features enumerated, many others, not yet 


and Marcel Vertes. In book illustration, Frederick 
Chapman, Fritz Kredel, T. M. Cleland, Thoreau 


MacDonald and Aldren A. Watson. 








In the field of prints, the following partial fore- 
cast is made: Edward Calvert (a forerunner of | 
American landscape engravers), written by Karl 
Kup, Curator of Prints at the New York Public 
Library; an article on John W. Winkler by James 
Swann, secretary of the Chicago Society of Etchers; 
an article (with color) by Auguste Rathbone, on 
her aquatints; Line Engraving Process by Karl H. 
Schultheiss; The Wood Engravings of Herbert 
Pullinger. 


Among other journeys to studios of craftsmen, we 
shall want to take you to the bookbinding workshop 
of Kathryn and Gerhard Gerlach and Hope G. Weil. 
A visit to the studio of Esther Gentile, who has 
revived a renaissance stenciling technique, will cer- 
tainly fascinate you; as will an hour in the shop of 
Harrison Elliott, called by his friends, the “Shirttail 
Papermaker” because of his skill in making beauw- 
tiful papers from discarded shirts. 


arranged for, will round out such a wealth of content as has 
never been offered before. 

The publishers of AMERICAN ARTIST suggest that readers be 
sure to renew their subscriptions at once, and that new subscribers 
act quickly to secure this artistic treat for 1946. For your art- 
minded friends nothing will prove a more acceptable Christmas 
gift than a subscription to AMERICAN ARTIST. A special 
order blank will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


AMERICAN ARTIST, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 18, N.Y. 
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Courtesy, Cleveland Museum of 


LAPPEL by Paul Gauguin (1848-1903) 


Unless our eyes deceive us, this canvas by Paul Gauguin is dated 1902. This is rema 
able, for at that time the artist was suffering from an incurable disease. had alienated 
himself from all his friends but one (Daniel de Monfreid), and was living out 


wretched, self-imposed exile in the Marquesas Islands. 


But more important than the sordid fact of his life are the paintings Gauguin 
produced. Study of this reproduction with its handsome arrangements of line, form and 
color reveals that the artist in Gauguin was stronger than the man. The canvas 
(measuring 5114 x 3514 inches) belongs in one of the finest public collections in America 


where it holds its own among other masters of Post-Impressionism. 
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While were on the subject of railroads—John Sitton 
started the ball rolling in October—we ought to take 
a look at another railroad commission recently executed 
by Frederic Taubes for American Locomotive Com- 
pany. This painting, reproduced here in halftone, is 
being presented to Mr. Charles E. Wilson, of General 
Electric, which with the American Locomotive Com 
pany constitute one of the world’s largest manufacturers 
of Diesel-electric locomotives. 

The painting depicts a typical Connecticut Shore 
town, looking out toward Long Island Sound across 
a bay, or inlet, from a point just beyond the New 
Haven tracks seen in the foreground. 

The painter’s problem here was an interesting one. 
One requisite, of course, was a reasonably factual repre- 
sentation of the locomotive, Obviously, the client 
would expect something more tangible than a sketchy 
color mass vaguely suggesting his product, the kind of 
thing a painter might conceivably introduce into a 
non-commercial canvas for the sake of a color spot. At 
the same time, he certainly did not demand the typical 
commercial rendering usually seen in magazine adver- 
tisements. Had he preferred that, the assignment would 
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have gone to an advertising agency rather than to 
Taubes, a painter who could not have been induced 
to lend his skill and his prestige to such a project. 

As a result, we have a typical Taubes canvas chat 
acteristic of his best work. The locomotive is skillfully 
integrated in the composition, giving it an appropriate 
importance without impairing the esthetic qualities ol 
the picture. Although the engine is subordinated by 
its envelopment in the dark tones of the foreground, 
it is pointed out to the observer by the artful design 
of foreground elements that contrive to give it the 
center of the stage through the gestures of the old tree 
at the left and the rock mass at the right. These form 
an enclosure for the locomotive and thus give it accept 
able prominence. ' 

The turbulent sky—characteristically “Taubes—is 1 
spiring and, in its design, responds to the needs of the 
land masses. 

Before beginning work on the picture, Taubes was 
made thoroughly familiar with his subject by riding 10 
the engine cab over the Shore Line. He made n° 
actual sketches en route, and the terrain shown in the 
canvas illustrates no particular spot. 
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Many months ago when we ran a Reginald Marsh 
drawing on our cover, we printed a “Footnote” about 
him. ‘Tacked on to our brief paragraph was the query, 
“And who can paint a locomotive like Reginald 
Marsh?” As a result, our daily mail became heavily 
loaded with letters from readers, telling us “who,” and 
several photographs of locomotive paintings from artists 
who admitted that they themselves might be the 
“who's.” Before this deluge, we had no conception 
of the popularity of steam engines among painters. 

Well, here, readers, is the locomotive—now owned by 
the Met—we had especially in mind when that question 
was raised. This seems an appropriate occasion to 
exhibit it for the benefit of correspondents who, in 
effect, have demanded visible authority for our pre- 
sumption in putting Marsh on that particular pedestal. 
It is, of course, but one of many railroad subjects from 
Marsh’s brush, but if it were the only one we would be 
willing to stick our necks out just the same. 

This picture of a steam engine, painted for its own 
sake, represents an interesting contrast to those rendered 
by Taubes, Sitton, and others, as adjuncts to landscapes. 
Marsh has given us a frank study of a locomotive in 
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the nude—as tough a subject as a flesh and blood figure 
study; that is, if we think of a locomotive as a creature 
that breathes, runs a temperature and even in repose 
exhibits its passion for power and speed. 

What is it that makes Marsh’s engine so full of steam, 
so eloquent of power and vitality? Something that is 
pretty hard to define, but it’s there, Just enough atten- 
tion to detail for completeness of expression, yet not 
enough to produce a static likeness that would have 
made it a good catalogue number. 

The distinction is more subtle than one would think. 
For example, just how far can one go in the direction 
of “correctness” in portraying mechanical details? And 
what happens when, on the other hand, a_ painter 
actually violates form, construction and detail, as does 
Tom Benton in his locomotives which reach out ahead 
of themselves in an effort to defy the limitations of a 
painted picture? Is the sense of reality—in its broadest 
connotation—heightened by such distortion, or is the 
result merely grotesque? It seems to me that Marsh's 
locomotive, standing still, breathing hard and looking 
like an honest-to-goodness switch engine achieves its 
distinction by virtue of extraordinarily good painting. 
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THE WATERCOLOR PAGE 


Presenting Clarence H. Carter * number 4 in a series 





Born in Portsmouth, Ohio, in 1904. 
Painter, printmaker and teacher. 
Graduated, Cleveland School of 
Art, 1927. Studied with Hans Hof- 
mann in Italy. Executed murals 
at Post Offices in Portsmouth and 
Revanna, Ohio, through competi- 
tion; two murals for Public Audi- 
torium in Cleveland. Consistent 
winner of awards for painting. 
Represented in important museums, 
including, Metropolitan, Museum of 
Modern Art, Whitney, and Brook- 
lyn, in New York; Fogg Museum; 
Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; Nel- 
son Gallery, Kansas City; and 
other collections. 


Among the younger American paint- 
ers none has enjoyed a more reward- 
ing career than Clarence Carter. Since 
his graduation from the Cleveland 
School of Art, in 1927, his paintings— 
both in oil and in watercolor—have 
been represented in all the important 
exhibitions, including the Carnegie 
Internationals. In 1940, Carnegie gave 
him a Retrospective one-man show, an 
honor only rarely accorded a living 
painter. 

Concerning his own watercolor prac- 
tice, Carter writes: ““As my watercolors 
have gone through a number of 
changes and never adhere to a set pat- 
tern, I shall sketch briefly my water- 
color development up to the present. 
Watercolor has been the medium that 
I have used to express the more inti- 
mate subjects that have appealed to 
me. 

“My early watercolors, especially the 
series done in Taormina, Sicily, were 
largely flat washes of transparent color 
between carefully drawn _ outlines, 
somewhat geometric in effect. Then 
followed the Paris series, smaller, more 
intimate, more fluent and _ better 
adapted to the French character, as 
opposed to the classic grandeur and 
simplicity of Taormina. Upon my re- 
turn to America, followed a series of 
small town recordings; shop windows, 
streets and rural landscapes which were 
more akin to the Taormina paintings, 
minus the bright color relations, but 
with a decided mood. Developing 
parallel to this was a more fluent style, 
climaxed in the painting July (1930), 
owned by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. The territories that produced 
most of the material at this time were 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and Flmira, N. Y. 
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“Storm Over the Greenhouse” by 


“About 1935, I became dissatisfied 
with the apparent thinness of pure 
watercolor and I added opaque to gain 
more substance. The result was a 
breaking up of surfaces into more 
interesting textures and color relations, 
at the same time using india ink to 
heighten the vibration. Quite often, 
both the opaque and ink were added 
in drybrush. This change may have 
paralleled a more plastic use of oil 
where textures were becoming more 
varied in mv work. It was about this 
time that I started developing my 
watercolors in the studio rather than 
on the spot. Alter using opaque for 
several years, I returned to pure water- 
color and seemed to have gained the 
substance that I had desired. I believe 
the use of opaque color helped me to 
realize this quality. 

“While in Cleveland, I did very few 
watercolors of that locality. The flat 
terrain was not too interesting. But 
Pittsburgh and environs were rich in 
material. After moving to Pittsburgh, 
in 1938, I made steady use of its mate- 
rial, and a more fluent use of the 
medium seemed to develop. 

“IT cannot sav that the territory 
around Cleveland produced nothing, 
as that is not true, for the watercolor 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum, 
Semi-darkness Across the Meadows, 
and the one reproduced. Storm Que? 
the Greenhouse, were both of that 
locality. 

“My trip to the Caribbean and 
South America last summer had the 
effect of clearing awav the eravs of 
Pittsburgh and bringing in a sense of 
rich color, not too apparent since my 
Furopean trip. Colors have appeared 
richer since my return, and my ap 


Clarence H. Carter 


| 


(15 x 22 inches) 


proach more imaginative. 

“In 1937, 1 bought a set of Dr. 
Martin’s Svnchromatic Watercolors. 
My attempts at using them always 
failed, as the paintings turned out 
gaudy—these colors are extremely in- 
tense. But at last thev seem to fit into 
my tempo, after hesitant attempts in 
the past to make use of what seemed to 
be a poor investment. I can use them 
now, exclusively. or in combination 
with tube watercolors. In case you are 
not acquainted with these watercolors, 
they are liquid and come in bottles. 

“I do not use a great variety of 
watercolor brushes. They are numbers 
0, 5, 8, and I find that these serve 
every need. They must be of the very 
best quality. This is in contrast to my 
oil brushes, where I use all sizes and 
find five cent ones best! 

“My palette usually consists of ver- 
milion or cadmium red light, cadmium 
red deep, burnt carmine, light red or 
venetian red, burnt sienna, raw sienna, 
vellow ochre, lemon vellow, cadmium 
vellow light, permanent green pale, 
emerald ‘green, terra verte, Hooker's 
green, sap green, — plathalocvanine 
zreen, ultramarine blue, antwerp and 
cerulean blues. 

“IT have used what has been com- 
monlv termed as ‘tricks.’ such as 
scratching, using wax or rubber cement 
to retain white paper, pastels and other 
devices to attain needed effects. I do 
not subscribe to the term ‘tricks,’ a’. 
to me, the desired result is what counts 
and the pure use of the medium can 
ye tricky, for that matter. The picture 
can have all the so-called tricks and 
vet be a sincere. unconscious creation 
No painting lives, anyway, unless 1 
has been created with inspiration. 
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TAUBES’ page 


SEND YOUR QUESTIONS to Frederic Taubes, prominent American 
painter and authority on technical matters. He will answer them per- 
sonally if a self-addressed, stamped envelope is enclosed. Questions of 
general interest will be printed on this page. Address Mr. Taubes c/o 
American Artist, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 





The art of painting, as someone has 
cunningly observed, is a thing of great 
complexity, and painters quite often 
do not make matters easy for the pub- 
lic. Sometimes it is good psychology— 
and good business, of course—to make 
things hard to get at. If you call a 
painting of a daisy “A Daisy,” and it 
is really nothing but a daisy, what of 
it? And who of us moderns cares for 
daisies anyway: But—‘‘Overturned Blue 
Shoes With Two Heels Under a Black 
Vault” *—that makes the gorge of one’s 
soul overflow with exquisite enchant- 
ment! 

Now, put a square in a square, in 
the middle, traverse a tangency towards 
trepidarium, amass amorphous miasma, 
let it wiggle in the middle and call it: 
“Biological Morphology.”* But—put a 
square in a circle, etc., and let it wiggle 
on the edge — pronto! —it becomes 
“Cryptic Coincident.”* And why, pray, 
is an image of a louse’s third hind leg 
as viewed through a microscope called 
“Cleptosaurus’? Yes, sir! “Cleptosau- 
rus!” 

Well, now, I confess, in my time, 
when stewing over such titles, we 
young geniuses had one thing in mind 
—epater les bourgeois. In English, to 
vex, harass. mortify the Philistines. 
Fancy reading in an exhibition cata- 
logue a title: “Nudes Ascending in An 
Elevator.” Avidly you look up to the 
picture, but alas. nowhere, nowhere do 
you find the nudes. You try to console 
yourself with the second-best, you look 
for the elevator, but—egad!—there is no 
elevator, and it does not ascend or 
descend. So what happens? The bour- 
geois gets good and mad. But some- 
times, by some strange alchemy of the 
soul, he mav fall in love with “Cyclo- 
maniac Emotions,” or “Ambiguous 
Epidermics."" He wanders bewildered 
for a time in an exhibition hall, and 
all of a sudden he stops and is heard 
to gasp: “‘It does something to me.” 
Well, my friend, take it from an old 
hand—to paint an “Apocalypse of a 
Pickled Herring,” is as good a way to 
make one’s living as to paint daisies— 
and just as hard. 

And so, slough off your dust-cloaked 
‘kin, O, Pedestrian, suffocating on 


YES, SIR! CLEPTOSAURUS! 


barren sea levels; let your Freudian 
dreams out of your subconscious ma- 
nipulator—yes, sir, Freudian dreams— 
cyclomaniac cleptosaurus, dreamt up 
by the M-G-M public relations magi- 
cian. 


P.S. When I asked one of the young 
geniuses of today why he martyrs his 
brain for such titles, said he, “You 
wouldn't understand.” 


* Authentic title of a certain contemporary 
painting. 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
Only persons enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope will receive a reply. 


Pfe. D. R., Germany, writes: What are 
the advantages of grinding one’s own 
colors? In what way does the resulting 
paint compare with manufactured paint? 
Answer: Paints manufactured today in 
America by some firms (not by all of 
them!) are of such a high grade that 
the painter need not bother with their 
preparation—unless he finds that the 
manufactured paints do not satisfy him. 
Specifically, the one reason for dissatis- 
faction may be the uniform consistency 
and brushability of the trade product; 
moreover, a painter may experience a 
sheer delight in diving into a pile of 
pigment—head first, and some painters 
are such gluttons, I hear. The problem 
of manufactured vs _ studio-prepared 
paints was fully dealt with in my _ book, 
Studio Secrets; it cannot be adequately 
discussed in a limited space such as this. 
I shall add here, however, that when a 
painter knows his aims, the added 
trouble of making his paints may be well 
rewarded. 

Question 2: Would vou say that Whistler 
in his latest stvle used a technique not 
unlike Velazquez? If not, how did they 
differ? Did either of these artists em- 
ploy glazings as part of their technique? 
Answer: Whistler could not have used 
Velazquez’ technique for one simple rea- 
son; he didn't know a darn thing about 
it. Whistler's predilection for gravs, 
blacks and pinks, and for certain fuzzi- 
ness of contours are the oulv similarities 
that mav conjure up in one’s mind a sug- 
gestion of Velazquez’ color schemes. As 
to glazes, Velazquez used them methodi- 
cally; Whistler, on the other hand, di- 
luted his paints habitually with turpen- 
tine, and the washed-out color mav be 
looked upon by the inexperienced as a 
“glaze.” One remembers Whistler's 
answer to the query, “What do vou paint 
with?” “With talent.” he retorted. 


Miss I. S., Peoria, Il!., writes: 1 have 
read that cadmium red is more reliable 
than the obsolete vermilion which vou 
recommend. Myself, I cannot see any 
difference between these colors. 

Inswer: Wait one hundred vears or so. 
You will see the difference, all right. 
Mr. G. W. H.,. Ir. Greenport; N. Y¥., 
asks: What tvpe of wax is best for fin- 


ishing frames? 

Answer: Carnauba wax is harder than 
all the other natura! or artificial waxes, 
therefore it is preferable for use such 
as on frames. This wax should first be 
melted and, while liquid, mixed with hot 
turpentine, in the proportion of 1 oz. 
(by weight) to 7 oz. (liquid oz.) tur- 
pentine. 


Mr. R. O., Nantucket, Mass., writes: 
What proofs do you offer for your con- 
tention (voiced in a previous issue of 
the magazine) that Leonardo da Vinci 
did not work four years, but less than 
four months on the painting of Mona 
Lisa? 

Answer: Unlike the esthetician, who in 
the course of professional duties becomes, 
as a rule, overly mystified, and the art 
historian, who invariably treads on thin 
ice whenever he leaves documentary evi- 
dence (which, incidentally, may be also 
off the beam by miles), I, as a painter, 
rely in the main on the scent. You see, 
we, the painting hounds, sense one an- 
other’s ways and means—originally, we 
all came from the same stock . * . but, 
leaving aside morphological speculations, 
let’s look at some documentary evidence: 
On April 25, 1483, the Confraternita 
della Conecione ordered from Leonardo 
(and his assistant, Ambrogio da Predis) 
three large paintings for their chapel in 
the Church of San Francisco at Milan. 
The work was to be finished by Decem- 
ber 8th of the same year. So seven and 
a half months seemed to all parties to be 
sufficient to deliver a work forty times 
the size of Mona Lisa. 


Mr. R. M., White Plains, N. Y., writes: 
I have tried to prepare 2 oz. of copal in 
the manner described in Studio Secrets, 
but was entirely unsuccessful in this at- 
tempt. The resin turned black and be- 
came insoluble in turpentine. What might 
have been the reason for the failure? 
Answer: 1 do not know the details of 
vour procedure, but off hand I should say, 
2 oz. of resin cannot be successfully pre- 
pared. The resin must have simply be- 
come scorched at the walls of the vessel, 
which would carry a much higher tem- 
perature than required to melt it. For 
good results, at least 1 Ib. or, still better, 
a batch of 5 Ibs. should be thermally 
processed. 
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MEAD SCHAEFFER 
would have reproduced very well, but I was determined 
to obtain a rich, vibrant, translucent quality which, as 
it turned out, demanded three paintings. First I coated 
the sky with a graded tone a little higher in key than 
I wanted for the final. Over this I graded various values 
of green, thinned with medium and drier, yet not thin 
When dry, I finally added similar 
gradations of blue, thus laboriously arriving at a glow- 
ing, highly convincing tone. I knew that most of this 
subtlety would be lost in reproduction, but even so, 
I couldn’t feel satisfied until I had done my very best.” 
Despite such painstaking attention to the develop- 
ment of each detail, no evidence of technical procedure 
is ever permitted to detract from Schaeffer's main pur- 
pose of telling a story—of recording the flavor of some 
honest-to-goodness activity, not of ten years ago, or of 
ten years hence, but of today right here in America. 
In other words, Schaetler is no mere technician. 
Quite the contrary. Though he seeks accuracy and 
completeness, he is fundamentally an emotional paint- 
er, interpreting a mood, or the “feel” or “smell” of a 
place or thing. 
- As to his working quarters, Schaeffer's studio at 
Arlington is a painter’s dream, being a most attractive, 
air-conditioned place, remodeled from a typical Ver- 
mont barn. It is difficult to convey any sense of the 
beauty of its situation, scarcely a rod from a rushing 
stream (in which the artist angles for trout, in moments 
of diversion) and just far enough from his house to 


from page 15 


like watercolor. 





give him the freedom from interruption which is so 
essential to his work. The views i every direction are 
superb. Speaking of fishing, his wife complains—but 
very understandingly—that his fondness for the pisca- 
torial pastime sometimes lures him so far afield that 
he neglects to return for his dinner. 

Like many illustrators, Schaeffer has changed to his 
present procedure from quite a different one. Even 
his painting philosophy has basically altered. Though 
always a sincere artist, and an indefatigable worker, a 
comparison of today’s product with that of some years 
ago plainly reveals this metamorphosis. 

An unusually gifted member of the outstanding class 
of 1920 in the Art School of Pratt Institute, Schaeffer 
developed so rapidly after graduation that shortly his 
product was in great demand, Then followed a period 
of growing reputation and enviable compensation. As 
he puts it, “For a long time I used to do two serials a 
month for such periodicals as Good Housekeeping, 
Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, etc. Each of these generally 
called for a ‘square’ and a ‘vignette,’ with a double-page 
spread added for the opening installment—six pictures 
in all. Besides these serials, I illustrated one or two 
books a year, including sixteen volumes of classics which 
were known as the Mead Schaeffer Edition. 

“All this called for the expenditure of a tremendous 
amount of energy, but I was young and enthusiastic 
and had acquired a broad, direct manner of working 
~—a technical facility, plus an ability to fake and im- 
provise—which permitted prodigiously rapid accom- 
Continued on page 30 
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In translating the mental image into the finished 
work, the creative skill of the artist is paramount. 
Paramount, too, is his choice of medium, for the 
medium forms the liaison between the mind and hand 
— forges the link between idea and reality. 

So, with artists of authority, Higgins Inks are the 
accepted medium — acclaimed for the clarity, the 
distinction, the controlled facility they bring to the 
point of the pen. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC., 271 NINTH 87. BROORLYN 15, 4. Y. 
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(ETCHED MEAT DISH EXECUTED BY THE 
GORHAM COMPANY AS PART OF SILVER 
SERVICE FOR THE U, S. CRUISER 
“CHICAGO."* ORIGINAL DRAWING FOR THE 
ETCHING DONE IN HIGGINS INK) 
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Oil Colors for Artists 
. 


Mr. Mason writes: 


“| have used your oil colors for 
nearly fifteen years. | find your 
Grumbacher Finest Quality has 
always been uniform in 
strength, consistency and color. 
It is as good as one can buy.” 


— Row, W Wa jon 


All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oii Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior, or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U. S, Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 

Artists’ Professional 

League. 


“BILLIE BLUEYE AND FAMILY” 
Which won the 1945 Audubon 
Artists Gold Medal of Honor. 


ROY MASON, N.A., studied art under his 
father, Frank E. Mason, and with hard work 
reached the pinnacle of success, when he 
became a full member of the National 
Academy in 1940. He has won the coun- 
try’s most coveted awards; the most recent, 
the Audubon Gold Medal of Honor — the 
highest honor that the Society can bestow 
to its members. He has won twelve other 
medals and cash prizes, among them the 
Watson Blair Purchase Prize, Art Institute 
of Chicago; Ranger Fund Purchase, Na- 
tional Academy of Design; Plympton Prize, 
Salmagundi Club; Joseph Pennell Memorial 
Medal, Philadelphia; Illinois State Museum, 
Springfield, Illinois, 1945; Purchase and Cur- 


The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 





rier Museum of Art, Manchester, N. H., 
purchase award this year. The above pic- 
ture will be reproduced by the American 
Artists Group in their distinctive series of 
contemporary American reproductions. 


M. GRUMB 


470 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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SIZE 
STUDIO 
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your favorite local art- 
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full page plates in 
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MEAD SCHAEFFER 


from page 28 


plishment. Young men are fond of good money, and 
money came easily, so all in all I was well-satisfied 
for a long time. 

“The day came, however, when I suddenly realized 
I was sick of it all—sick of painting dudes and dandies, 
sick of exaggerated sentiment and of artificial romance 
and love, with the endless succession of ‘he and she’ 
pictures. I was tired, too, of the constant struggle to 
meet deadlines, and of being subject to the moods and 
caprices of art editors. Especially was I surfeited with 
the constant faking; my work was supposed to be con- 
vincing, but I knew it was not. 

“I longed to do honest work, based on real places. 
real people and real things—work expressive of normal 
human emotions and activities. So I did a rightabout- 
face, and have never regretted it. True, my production 
has been lessened, but the satisfaction of doing an 
honest job in my own way more than compensates. | 
am now as nearly my own master as any illustrator can 
ever hope to be. I create all my own storytelling ideas. 
and carry them out in my own time and way. 

“From this standpoint, the Post is an ideal maga- 
zine to work with. Its present art director, Kenneth 
Stuart, and many other officials there, past and present 
—Yates, Bob Fuoss and Ben Hibbs, to name a few— 
have been big enough to allow the artist reasonabl¢ 
freedom. As a result we all do our best; it’s a good 
thing all around. 


“IT am so convinced of the merits of the sort of 


reportorial illustration which I am now doing, along 





with Norman Rockwell, John Falter, Stevan Dohanas, 
and others, that I find it hard to understand why rela- 
tively few art directors seem to recognize these merits, 
Ken Stuart is a rare exception. To my mind, this type 
of art offers a marvelous field worthy of further explora- 
tion and exploitation. Such work not only entertains 
and amuses; what is really far more important, it cre- 
ates a vital documentary record of the America of 
today—a record which, as has been aptly pointed out, 
has much the same relationship to our times as the 
Currier & Ives prints had to the early 19th century.” 
One of Schaeffer’s accomplishments along these re- 
portorial lines, which merits far more than this brief 
reference, was his wartime series of Post covers, each 
typifying a particular branch of the armed forces. Truly 
these are authentic documents, done as they were with 
the full approval and cooperation of U. 5. Military 
authorities, who provided the artist with every facility. 
Service men were sent to his studio to pose; all sorts of 
equipment was made available. He crawled into tanks, 
he rode in planes, and, in one instance, he spent a week 
aboard a submarine. This is reality. Under the spon- 
sorship of the Post, the original paintings have been 
exhibited far and wide, appearing in ninety-two cities 
in the United States and Canada. Obviously this has 
been of great aid to the war effort, demonstrating that 
the artist is not always the impractical, non-essential 
fellow he is too often thought to be. 
(May we remind the reader that the Post cover which 
is the subject of this article appeared on the issue of 
November 10, 1945.) 
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OBLIGATION 


Our War Bond dollars helped 


to make victory possible. 


It is now our obligation to 
bring our armed forces home, 
care for our wounded, maintain 
our occupation troops, provide 
veteran rehabilitation, care for 
the dependents of those who 


made the supreme sacrifice. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Mixing Gray Tones 


This is the second installment of an article on mixing 
colors, a subject broadly discussed in Frederic ‘Taubes’ 
book, Oil Painting for the Beginner. 1n the tirst install- 
ment, which appeared in our November issue, Mr. 
Taubes discussed the mixing of gray tones as suggested 
in combinations 1, 2, and 3 of the following outline: 


Gray Tones 


1. White ...umber... prussian blue 

2. White ... umber... viridian green 

3. White... venetian red ...viridian green 
4. White... black... yellow ochre 

5. White ... umber 


This month, he enlarges on the possibilities of No. 3. 
White ... venetian red... viridian green; and dis- 
cusses combinations 4 and 5. 

Of course, viridian is not the only green that can be 
used in alliance with venetian red; all other greens 
obtained from a combination of blues and yellows may 
be employed. For example, prussian blue and cadmium 
yellow (or cadmium orange, or zinc yellow, or naples 
yellow) and the other blues on our palette, such as 
ultramarine, cobalt, cerulean, monastral blue, also the 
very transparent manganese blue, may be mixed with 
any of the yellow colors for green tints. 

Another most interesting gray mixture will result 
when combining chrome oxide green opaque and 
venetian red (or indian red, cadmium red) and white. 
Here we have colors of approximate opacity and great 
physical affinity for each other. By now, the reader 
may have noticed that, except in the last combination, 
venetian red is the only one recommended for grays. 
The reason for this is that all the other reds, in the 
presence of white, yield violet nuances of a more or less 
unpleasant hue (or perhaps it is my aversion toward 
this nuance?). Such behavior is displayed by: vermilion, 
cadmium red, indian red, mars violet, and also by the 
darker variety of the natural or artificial red iron 
oxides (english red, mars violet dark, etc.). It seems 
that the powerful chrome oxide green opaque is the 
only check that keeps these violet elements from becom- 
ing rampant. 


4. White ... black ... ochre 


And as for the next combination—black and white— 
it is precisely the one which, as a rule, suggests itself to 
all beginners. To be sure, it is a poor combine, yield- 
ing grays which we associate with the plumber’s world. 
This is not to say that black and white mixture is taboo 
in painting, but one must be aware of what kind of 
lead-pipe gray will be at our disposal, and to improve 
it we shall add another color such as ochre, for example. 
Ochre will enlarge upon the range of grays and add a 
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certain sparkle to them. But ochre is not the only 
color that will condition black to a more amiable atti- 
tude, all the other yellows such as naples and cadmium, 
will likewise do very well. By now, I presume the 
reader must have become aware of the trick which was 
introduced here stealthily; namely, that by adding a 
yellow paint to black, they both become transformed 
into a green. As with blues, so with the black color— 
yellow will always turn it to green. (When referring 
to black, I think of ivory black, which is the only one 
to be used for all-round purposes. As for the most 
excellent iron oxide black, its nature has been dealt 
with in full in my opus No, 3, entitled Studio Secrets.) 


5. Umber... white 


Lastly, a useful, if thoroughly dull, ensemble is made 
of umber and white—our combination No. 5. The only 
advantage of such a gray is its tendency to dry out 
rapidly and solidly, since both these paints are made 
of pigments with exceptional drying capacity. Thus 
when using a grisaille in portrait painting, for example, 
when painting on consecutive days, umber and white 
(with or without prussian blue) should be employed. 
When a heavy impasto in underpainting is contem- 
plated, the use of these two colors is particularly suit- 
able. Umber is a paint rich in oil—in itself a detriment 
where a lean paint is required, but a small addition 
of umber to white lead will not increase the total oil 
content of the paint. (As we remember, paint used 
for underpainting should be as lean as possible.) 

The importance of gray tones in painting can not be 
overemphasized. Often the tonality of a painting de- 
pends on the skillful use of these neutral tones, that is, 
variations of grays; also the value of a powerful color 
may hinge on them. A properly chosen cool gray, for 
example, will add authority to a fiery vermilion. 

Then again, a gray color may serve as an operational 
base, so to speak; it can be changed through admixtures 
of strong colors into endless tonal variations. A cool 
gray (especially one obtained from prussian blue, um 
ber, and white) can be easily influenced into green by 
the addition of cadmium yellow; a delicate gray pro 
duced from umber and viridian will be turned into 
pink if red is added. 

When trying to persuade a gray to change its com 
plexion, it is quite important to choose a “persuadet” 
that can impose its dominion without hesitancy. Here 
a cadmium sulphate will be more decisive than a cad- 
mium-barium paint, and the powerful venetian red 
will be better than light red or terra di Pozzuoli. (It 
should be remembered that venetian red is usually 4 
term for the artificial pure iron oxide; the natural earth 
reds, due to the presence of clay, are much milder. This. 
of course, does not imply that the more powerful color 
is, under all circumstances, the more desirable.) 
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Straight Talk 
from Santa! 


“This year, more than ever before, 
I hope every package on my sled is 
festooned with Christmas Seals! 











“I figure that makes it a double gift 
—a gift to all mankind. You see, those 
seals save lives — make possible a 
year-round program against tuberculosis 

“The need this year is greater than 
ever before. So that’s why I say make 
every package and letter count. And 
be sure to send in your contribution! 


“‘Merry Christmas!’’ 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above message, 
this space nas been contributed by 
WATSON-GUPTILL 


PUBLICATIONS. INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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durability ever achieved. 
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strength. Equalized 

drying times with pure 
oil vehicle. 
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For FREE Technical Book, write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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tubes 
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each 
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| TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 
| Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 
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None other than 


BRAND 


ERASER and CLEANER 


The ORIGINAL and STANDARD. Used by 

artists and in school rooms for half a century 
1. “ARTGUM” is a surface cleaner with a light touch. 
2. “ARTGUM” is friable—has no deteriorating content. 
3. “ARTGUM” contains no grit. 
4. “ARTGUM" doesn’t abrade the surface of paper. 
5. “ARTGUM” doesn’t smudge. 
6. “ARTGUM"” doesn’t dim ink lines or delicate im- 


printing. 


Insist on the original and standard 
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45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y 
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As we go to press, new plans for a 
$10,000,000 Diamond Jubilee building 


program, to make the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art a “true people's mu- 
seum, free and informal,’ have been 
announced by William Osborn, presi- 
dent of the Museum. 

Projected in connection with the 
Metropolitan’s seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary, in February 1947, the reconstruc- 
tion and expansion program consoli- 
dates the proposed new building of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art 
as part of an organic whole of five- 
museums-in-one. New radio and tele- 
vision installations will broadcast the 
Metropolitan’s treasures to all. 

The Metropolitan’s many hundred 
thousands of art objects—the greatest 
reservoir of art in the Western Hemis- 
phere—depict 5,000 years of civiliza- 
tion. Francis Henry Taylor, Museum 
director, pointed out in this connec- 
tion that the Metropolitan is the cus- 
todian of treasures fully as catholic 
and diversified in media and subject 
matter as those of the Louvre and the 
Vatican. “We have developed in less 
than three generations a framework 
for an encyclopedic presentation of 
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The New “Met” 


the creative vision of man, which is 
almost unique,” he said. “And we are 
morally obligated to preserve and en- 
hance it.” 

To do this effectively, the Metro- 
politan will reassemble its now far- 
flung collections into five separate en- 
tities, all under the same roof. They 
will deal respectively ae 1. Ancient 
Art, 2. Oriental Art, 3. American Art, 
4. Decorative Arts, and 5 5. the Picture 
Gallery. Each will depict the evolu- 
tion of the civilization it represents, 
and the visitor may thus digest the 
contents of each department in turn 
without feeling obligated to see the 
whole on a single afternoon. 

As a first step in realizing these 
plans, the City of New York and the 
Museum will undertake a complete 
rehabilitation and renovation ot the 
existing structure. This will be part 
of the City’ s postwar building program. 
The new Whitney Wing will be built 
and endowed under terms of a be- 
quest by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. 

To pay for galleries joining the 
Whitney Wing to the existing build- 
ings, the Museum will seek funds from 
the public. “This is the first general 
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appeal to the public since the Mu- 
seum was established,” Mr. Osborn 
observed. “In less than a man’s life. 
time, the Metropolitan has become 
America’s greatest museum of all the 
arts. The Metropolitan must now di- 
gest its treasures and present them in 
the manner of 1970, not 1870.” 

Preliminary plans, disclosed last 
January, called for interior changes 
and a modernized heating and light- 
ing system. With construction of the 
additional galleries projected in the 
new plans, the total cost, including 
the expense of new furnishings, equip- 
ment and installations is estimated at 
$10, 240,000. 

“The war has made New York one 
of the world’s greatest art centers,” Mr. 
Osborn said. “Hence, we must build 
here a museum which will not only 
carry on our own traditions but keep 
alive the ageless traditions of a dis- 
rupted world. The Whitney bequest 
makes it imperative that we expand, 
and public demand requires modern 
methods of education and display. 
Thus, we approach our Diamond Jubi- 
lee facing an opportunity and chal- 
lenge that may never come again.” 
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G+ ~ LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 


Our Faces are Red 
Very Red 


Ruby Lee Schiwetz (November 
1945) there were two distressing 
errors. First, we erroneously cred- 


Rider, which won the purchase 
prize of the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Houston, Texas, in 1944. Since 
the Houston Museum was actually 
the first to acclaim the work of 
Mrs. Schiwetz, we want especially 








ARTISTS, Commercial. 


ability. Bring or send samples. 


EMMET J. NEWMAN STUDIO, 
109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


Lettering, Mechanical, 
Furniture, Soft Goods. Dept. Store Experience. 
Men or Women. Salary commensurate with 


to make this correction. Secondly, 
somehow, in quoting Mrs. Schiwetz 
as saying that the glazing of one 
of her pieces was “skillfuly han- 
dled” we unaccountably got  in- 
tended editorial praise mixed with 
the artist’s technical description of 
her procedures. We are very sorry 
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. PHOTOGRAPHS! 
Artists and Illustrators! 


PHOTOGRAPHS MADE TO ORDER AND SPE- 
CIFICATION! Layouts, sketches, comps fol- 


lowed exactly. In studio or on location 


All arrangements made for props and models. 


ALBERT DORNE, HY 
RUBIN, BEN STAHL, MEAD SCHAEFFER, ART 


Our clients include: 


DIRECTORS OF LEADING ACENCIES. 


D. Richard Statile Photography 


67 W. 44 Street New York City 


VA. 6-2759 
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that we put these words into Mrs. 
Schiwetz's mouth. 





Selected Examples from 


THIRTY YEARS 
of ETCHING 


John Taylor Arms 


Exhibition thru December 


Kennedy & Co. 


785 Sth Ave. 
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Not a thing if you have an 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
BINDER 


Keep your valuable back issues to- 
gether in this sturdy and convenient 
Binder for quick reference. Holds a 
year’s supply. To get yours, send 
$2.50 

» AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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of Famous Pioneers 

































































































It you answered 
“Impressionism” to Ques- 
tion 1, Brock and Picasso 
to Question 2—you're right 
And for hi-score, the answer 
to Question 3 is 
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Artists “in the know” have discovered by 
trial that Hi-Test colors have virtually all 
the fine qualities of the most expensive 
brands. Yet they're priced at only 1 to 4 
of what you'd expect to pay for oils and 
watercolors of comparable quality! 


The brilliance, smooth brushing quality, 
tinting strength and permanency of Hi-Test 
colors are continually checked in the mod- 
ern Hi-Test laboratory, to assure the unt- 
form excellence of each batch. 


Next time you need oil or water colors, ask 
tor Hi-Test! You'll agree — there’s a mira- 
cle of value in each tube. 





PRODUCED BY THE MAKERS OF 


FINE 
Sargent ‘ers (olans 
OILS e WATER COLORS 
PASTELS e AIR BRUSH COLORS 


and other color mediums for the discriminating artist 














AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 











BULLETIN BOARD 
Continued from page 4 
WHERE TO SHOW 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Art Gallery. 
Mar. 6-3). 12th Ann., Western N. Y. 
Artists. For artists of 14 counties of 
N. Y. Medium: oil, watercolor, draw- 
ing, sculpture, ceramics. No fee. Jury. 
Cards due Feb. 7; works, Feb. 1-16. 
Prizes. Katharine B. Neilson, Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo 9, N. Y. 

JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. 
Apr. 1-30. 5th Ann. Nat'l Watercolor 
Exhibit. For all living Amer. artists. 
Mediums: watercolor, gouache, drawing & 
tempora. No fee. Jury. Prize: $100 War 
Bond. Works due Mar. 20, Miss. Art 
Ass’n., 839 N. State St., Jackson, Miss. 

JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. 
Feb. 1-28. Ann. Exhibit of Oil Paint- 
ings. For all living Amer. artists. Me- 
diums: oil. Fee: $1. Jury. Entry cards 
& works by Jan. 20. Mississippi Art 
Ass’n., 839 N. State St., Jackson, Miss. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Art Directors Club. 
Feb. 18-Mar. 1. First Ann. Exhib.t of 
West Coast Adv. & Editorial Art. For 
any artist or organization who has pro- 
duced, directed or published adv. or 
editorial art originating in Calif., Wash., 
or Ore., published between Sept. |, °43- 
Feb. 18, '46. Jury. Medals & Awards. 
For list of mediums and complete de- 
tails: L. G. Mathauser, Ex. Sec’y, 1550 
West Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. 

PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gallery. Mar. 
15-31. 28th Ann. Exhibition of Palm 
Beach Art League. For members of 
League. (Membership $5—no other en- 
trance fee.) All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & works due by Mar. 9. 
E. R. Hunter, Norton Gallery & School 
of Art, Pioneer Park, W. Paim Beach, 
Fla. 

PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Mar. 3-31. 63rd Ann., Portlana 
Soc. of Art. For all living Amer. artists. 
Mediums: oil, water-color & pastel. Fee: 
$i. Jury. Cards & works due Feb. 16. 
Bernice Breck, Sec’'y, L.D.M. Art Mu- 
seum, Itt! High St., Portland 3, Me. 

SANTA CRUZ, CALIF., Civic Auditorinm. 
Jan. 27-Feb. tl. 7th State-Wide An- 
nual. For all artists then painting in 
Calif. Mediums: oil, watercolor & pastel. 
No fee. Jury. Prizes: $265. Cards due 
Jan. 18; works, Jan. 19. Margaret E. 
Rogers, 99 ‘‘B’’ Pilkington Ave., Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. 
Feb. 3-24. 9th Ann. Exhibit. For artists 
of Utica and residents within 100-mi. 
radius. All mediums. No fee. Jury. 
Entry cards Jan. 8: works, Jan. 8-23. 
Joseph Trovato, Asst. Dir., Community 
Arts Program, 318 Genesee St., Utica 4, 
N. Y 


COMPETITIONS 


ARMY HANDICRAFTS CONTEST: Special 
Services Div., Army Service Forces, will 
hold contest open to Army personnel in 
U. S. Every Army post, incl. hospitals, 
will send representative works to Service 
Command Headquarters for regional ex- 
hibit, prior to nat'l show at Rockefeller 
Center, N. Y. C., Feb. 1(5-Mar. (4. 
Mediums: All types of materials and 
craft work. No limit in number of en- 
tries. Prizes: purchase certificates. Con- 
tact Special Service Officers at your Army 
Post. 

AMERICAN PHYSICIANS ART ASS'N 
CONTEST, entitled ‘‘Courage and Devo- 
tion Beyond the Call of Duty.’’ For 
members. (Membership $2). No fee for 
members in Armed Services. All mediums. 
Prizes: $38,000 in War Bonds distributed 
two groups: |. Medical officers in Armed 
Forces: 2. Civilian physicians. Works 
due May 20, ‘46 for A.M.A. Convention 
in San Francisco. Dr. F. H. Redewill, 
Sec'y, Flood Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 

POSTER CONTEST: The Latham Founda- 
tion is conducting its 2ist Annual Pos- 
ter Contest for 7 Groups of amateurs 
and professionals including men and 
women in the U. S. Services and art 
school and college students. Poster en- 
tries are invited to offer worthwhile 
ideas & suggestions on Humane Educa- 
tion and World Peace. All poster medi- 
ums. Prizes to be announced. Closing 
date Mar. ‘46. For prospectus: John 
deLemos, Box 1322, Stanford University, 
Cal. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITS 


THE DIVISION OF GRAPHIC ARTS of 
the U. S. Nat'l Museum maintains seven 
traveling exhibits on ‘‘How Prints are 
Made."' For information write to: U. S. 
National Museum, Division of Graphic 
Arts, Washington, D. C. 
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Lebioving Specialist with 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Philadelphia's famous Department Store 


Miss Crombie, like many, began to letter the 
hard way -the tedious time-consuming 
drawing method... Fortunately, she 
learned about’ Speedball pens’ and 
the Speedball Text Book and soon 
acquired the speed and professional 
character required for practical 
department store advertisin 








LARGE CHARTS 
ON LETTERING 
by sending 6¢ 
in Stamps to cover 
cost of mailing . 
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SKU ro er cae , 


HANDICRAFT 


HEADQUARTERS 





The Government Found Us 
a reliable source of supply for 
their large demands during 
the past vears. These facilities 
are now at your service. Look 
to us first. If it’s available, we 
have it. 

A few items of particular 
interest at the moment are 
listed below. 


* “PLASTIK" LACE —best avail- 
able substitute for goat and calf 
lacing—in eight attractive colors 
—per 100 yd. spool $1.75. 


*% BILL FOLD KIT = 201 — Tooling 
calf—complete with pattern and 
“Plastik’’ Lace $1.90. 


% TOOLING CALF—tLarge remnants 
—Black, Brown or Tan $2.25 
per Ib. 


% BELFAST CORD FOR KNOTTING 
—Biack, White, Red, Creen, Blue, 
and Brown—per ball $.90. 

New 1945 Catalog on request 


Everything For Arts & Crafts 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO., Inc. 


45-49 So. Harrison Street—East Orange, N. ]. 


Retail Stores at 
12 East 41st Street—New York City 
915 So. Crand Avenue—Los Angeles, Calif. 











Drawing Loyout 
(Cotalogue Free - Inquiries Solicited) Theatre 


PAUL A. STRUCK 


ARTISTS 


STENCILING 


easy to 





|. FRASER, Publisher 
215 Montague oa yet C-2, 


Brooklyn 2 
Ask see SKETCH BOOK OF FIGURE 
DR WING and PHOTOGRAPHY IN ART, 
iieleatnmnaiaeaicaia vumes, at your dea). — 


FOR CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


Books on Fine & Applied Art 


Painting Lettering Anatomy Costume 
Techniques Sculpture 





Here is sn ex- 
cellent oppor- 
tunity to add 
many dollars 
HAN D to your pres- 

ent income. 
Hand = stencil- 
ing is a fas- 
cinating craft, 


do 
and filled with 
big, money- 


A GOOD POST-WARE bilities PO 


This book, 
just published, 
explains how 
to hand color greeting cards, wall pictures and 
all illustrated matter on a mass production 
scale. Shows how you can start your own 
business or fill important positions. Fully illus- 
trated in 7 beautiful colors. Big Post-War de- 
mand, Only $1 at your book shop or art ma- 
terials store or order direct from publisher. 





415 Lexington Ave. 
tt ae ls ee, eee 








BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Artist 


A Giant Passes 

All friends of art have been sad- 
dened at the news of the death of 
N. C. Wyeth, who was killed on 
October 19th when a Pennsylvania 
Railroad freight train smashed into 
his station wagon at a crossing. 
His 4-vear-old grandson, Newell, 
who was with him, was also 
killed. 

Writing about Wyeth in the Jan- 
uary 1945 number, we called him 
a “Giant on a Hilltop.” That is 
truly how we felt about him as 
artist and as man after our visit 
with him in Chadds Ford, Pa., the 
Wveth homestead. The greatness 
of his work appeared to be sum- 
med up in a robust personality that 
amply filled his cavernous studio 
—and suggested a life lived on an 
heroic plane, the “humble familiar” 
of the poet Homer, of Beethoven 
and of Thoreau. “Without trying 
to measure a near man against far 
titans,” wrote Peter Hurd, in his 
introduction to N. C.'s_ exhibition 
at Macheth’s in 1939, “you feel 
that he is of their kind.” 

Wyeth, more than any pupil of 
Howard Pyle, carried on the tra- 
dition of that noted artist and 
teacher of illustration. Two gen- 
erations of Americans will revere 
him for putting the breath of life 
into the history and romance of 
their country. Purely apart from 
his contribution as an artist, Wyeth 
can thus be adjudged a= great 
teacher of the American way of 
life. 

Besides his wife, who was Caro- 
Ivn B. Bockius, Wveth is survived 
by a devoted and talented family. 
Andrew, the youngest is well 
known to readers of AMERICAN 
Artist. Among the daughters, 
Henriette and Caroline are beth 
painters; and sister Ann is a mu- 
sician—her symphony was per- 
formed by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra before she was twenty. Hen- 
riette married Peter Hurd, famous 
painter of New Mexico. Ann is 
the wife of John McCoy, a voung 
Chadds Ford painter. Another 
son, Nathaniel, is an_ inventive 
engineer. 


Serigraph Society 

The National Serigraph Society 
announces the opening of its new 
headquarters at Serigraph Galler- 
ies, Inc.. 38 West 57th Street, New 
York. After six years of conduct- 
ing exhibitions throughout the 
country, and because of its con- 
stantly expanding activities, the 
Society has now acquired large, 
well-lighted, accessible galleries. 
This has been realized through the 
interest and cooperation of mem- 
bers and the manv friends of the 
Society. Serigraph Galleries, Inc., 
is owned and operated by artists 
as a cooperative venture. The Na 
tional Serigraph Societv also an- 
nounces that membership in the 
Sponsor's Club is still open. Mem- 
bers receive a portfolio of seri- 
graphs created for svonsors only: 
a new magazine called Scrigratbh 
Ouarterly which will centain  in- 
formation about the medium and 
activities of the Societv. Classes 
of instruction in serigraphy will be 
opened as soon as possible when 
funds are available. 
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Masterpieces in Color 
(At the Metropolitan Museum) 


Foreword by H. B. Wehle. 64 treasures 
reproduced in full color. 85.75 


Chinese Painting 
\ portfolio of 10 exquisite re produc tions 
from the “Ching Ming Shang Ho” scroll 


—each plate in ‘10 colors. 87.50 


Master Drawings 
Edited by Bryan Holme. A ee 
book of 128 drawings in gravure from 


Michelangelo to Matisse. 83.50 
Bernard Lamotte 
By Louis Gauthier. A book in color and 


black and white on how this famous con- 
temporary painter works. 82.50 


War (By Pierre Bourdelle) 
An extraordinary portfolio of Bourdelle’s 
colored drawings of the war. 12.00 


AMERICAN STUDIO BOOKS 
381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 
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WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 












Art Books of all Publishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 


New Art Catalogue Free 
We Buy Old Art Books 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











SCHOOLS 








A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
KARL ZERBE 


Head of the Department of Painting 


DAVID ARONSON 
Assistant in the Department 


—— 











PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


Personal Instruetion by 


BRACKMAN 


Fall and Winter Classes in New York City 
Opening Oct. 15th. For information write to 


Carnegie alt, 56th St. at Ave. 





New York, N. Y Circie 7-5146 
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CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


; CERTIFICATE COURSES—FASHION ILL. 
COM.-ART STORY, ILL. COLOR & DESIGN 
LIFE, ADULT-DRAWING G&G PAINTING CLASS 
FOR BEGINNERS, DAILY CRITICISM 


Beginners course. Day G Even’g sessions 


ARTHUR BLACK DIR. 


$8 West 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. CO. 5-8708. Cat. B. 








ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS 


Winter—Atlanta, Georgia - Studio Arts Bldg. 
1161 Peachtree Street, N.E. 

G. R. BRIGHAM, Ph.D., Director 
Summer—Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
VISION-TRAINING METHOD — ALSO HOME 
STUDY EXTENSION COURSES—College 
Credit Certificate 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX “5esien 


inspirational, practical training to meet opportunities for 
careers in advertising and commercial art, story illustration, 
| textile desian; portrait and still-life painting. Fashion illus- 
a 











School of 





tration; color for book-jackets and posters; anatomy; per- 
spective; composition; airbrush; silk screen. Day, even., Sat- 
urday classes. Certifieate and speed-up courses under promin- 
ent artists. Veterans eligible for all courses under G. 1. Bill. 


ENROLL NOW. CATALOG I. 
160 Lexington Ave. at 30th St., 
CA 5-2973 


New York 16 





Water Colour 


—— INSTRUCTION 


by John Chetcuti 
43 W. 55 St., N.Y.C. © Circle 7-5942 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for In- 
dustry. Advertising, costume de- 
sign, fashion illustration, teacher 
education, (degree), illustration, 
interior decoration and industrial 
design. Day, eve. Catalog. Broad 
& Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa, 




















PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 

CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Ilus- 

tration, industrial Design, Interior Design, Build- 
ing Construction Design. 

38 Studios 75 Instructors 59th Year 
Catalogue upon request 

James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 


























' WATERCOLOR 
O'HARA "course 
Norton School of Art 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


Beginning January 1, 1946 
Write: Secretary, Norton School 


HANDICRAFTS 
70 COURSES + G.I. BILL APPROVAL 


Weaving, Jewelry, Book Binding, etc. Enroll 
any day in the year. Hours your convenience. 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


221 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


Teg] INSTITUTE 


} Professional School. 

















Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Indus- 
‘al and Advertising Arts, Fashion Drawing, Interior Deco- 
‘ation, Dress Design, Dress Construction, Teacher Training 
Accredited. Catalo 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 801. 
je 











Service Men 
Free “Position Wanted” Ads 

As a means of assisting dis- 
charged service men in returning 
to civilian activity, AMERICAN 
ArTIsT will publish, without charge, 
classified ads of those seeking em- 
ployment in the art field. The only 
stipulation is that the veteran must 
have had some experience in the 
field he seeks to re-enter. Employ- 
ers are likewise invited to send us 
(for free insertion) ‘Help Wanted” 


notices. 

Each ad should be of 30 words 
or less. The number of insertions 
of any one advertisement, and the 


number of advertisements printed 
each month, will be determined by 
the space available. Copy should 
be sent to Desk S. AMERICAN 
Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N: ‘Y. 


POSITION WANTED 
Soldier about to be discharged will 
be available as art instructor. 
Formerly art director of large 
Chicago studio. Experienced in il- 


lustration, layout, art production 
and typography. (Art school or 
college) S-5 c/o AMERICAN ARTIST. 


Veteran — Display designer and 
teacher, now employed as art di- 
rector for display mfrs. Interested 
in evening school position teaching 


window display, store planning, 
visual merchandising, papier ma- 
che, cut-awl, etc. 7 years exper- 


ience. Inquiries from schools and 
settlement houses invited. S-7 c/o 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 


available for 
Also might con- 


Commercial artist 
free lance work. 
sider steady employment with 
agency or art studio. Magazine 
illustrations, posters a_ specialty. 
S-8 c/o AMERICAN ARTIST. 

HELP WANTED 
Sketch artists—experienced—steady 
positions. Splendid opportunity for 
self-expression and originality with 
progressive greeting card manufac- 
turer. S-6 c/o AMERICAN ARTIST. 
Illustrator qualified to prepare bul- 
letin covers, posters, exhibits relat- 
ing to agriculture. Starting salary 
$2000 plus 15% bonus. S-9 e¢/o 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 


High Spots 
in January Issue 

Among the many features sched- 
uled for January are: 
* Henry Varnum Poor 
* William C. Palmer 
Both of these noted painters rep 
resented by color reproductions 
in articles which thev themselves 
have written. 
* Robert Fawcett 


\ five-page article on this very 


much-in-vogue — illustrator who 
insists that illustrators are really 
artists. 

* Thoreau MacDonald 
Canadian Book Hlustrator, with 


four pages of pictures. 
* Merrill A Bailey 


Featured the 
Page. 


xand others. 


on Watercolor 








COMMERCIAL 


EARN AND LEARN 


ART in PITTSBURGH 


| and 2 year courses in Commercial 
Art, Fashion Iilustration, Dress De- 
sign, Interior Decoration. Students 
earn as they learn. Start any time. 
Low tiving costs. Placement service. 
good jobs unfilled at this time. 
veterans. Write for catalog. 





More than 100 
Approved for 
Willis Shook, Director. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 


444 Smithfield Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND 


wool 
oo pesien 


One of the country’s outstanding 
art education centers. Fashion, 
interior, advertising, industrial 
design, textile engineering, de- 
sign; painting, illustration, scuip- 
ture, art education. 16 bidgs., 
textile plant, studios, labs.. mu- 
seum, dorms, theatre. Cultural 
and social a. .. ‘oed. 
Confers Established 1877. atalo 

— 20 College St., Providence 3°R. I. 


CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


16 CAREERS IN ART 
Catalog sent on request 
New freshman class opens February 11. 
Juniper Road G Magnolia Drive 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 














MOORE 


School of Design for Women 
10lst Year. Design, illustration, ad 
vertising, interior decoration, fash- 
ion arts, fine arts, teacher training. 


B.F.A. in all courses, Photography, 
INSTITUTE puppetry, Jewelry, ceramics. 
Residences, Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. CATALOG. 
A « | 1354 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
OF 21, Pa. 





JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 


Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teacher's Training. 


Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ° 





Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 
Professional training in painting, 
illustration, and mural decoration. Also, co- 
ordinated course with U. of Pa. B.F.A., 
M.F.A. degrees. Many or and prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. Catalo . Louise B. 
Ballinger, Curator, Broad ee Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia 2. 


1805). 
sculpture, 











ART CAREER SCHOOL == 


Drawing e Painting e Illustration e Advertising Art 
Fashion Cartooning 
Air Brush for Photo-Retouching 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates in 
constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, Satur- 
day classes. Hobby classes for 18th yr. 


MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Dir. 
Suite 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 


RTOON YOUR WAY 
ccess! 


DON’T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to cr $255 


adults. 


CA 












ORIGINAJ. CARTOONS at home that you can 
SELL ' Course has 26 lessone and 600 illustrations, 


sta ae alte « tree detnila. Onlv.. 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Dept. AA, Box 3583, ‘Cleveland, Ohio 


December 1945 37 
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POSTOSCOPE 
ENLARGING 
PROJECTOR 





SS" . - 
SAVES ARTIST’S TIME 


Throws enlargement of any non-transparent 
drawing, picture or sketch onto drawing sur- 
face ready to _ trace. Correct proportions, 
original colors, right-side-to. Plugs into any 
lighting outlet. 

Sry it in your own studio. Write 


F. D. Kees Mfg. Co. Box 104 Beatrice, Neb. 
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B Yew ELECTRIC KILN 


designed by Jane Snead 
STANDARD MODEL, os siustreted, $1ZO. np, 7.0.8 
Mine Sizes for use in 
Ccusupational Therapy Department, Recreations] Groupa 
School and Pottery Studice. 
Wrine for Pree Literature on Kiins and Supplies « « « 


JANE SNEAD CERAMIC STUDIO 





3822 Chestnut Street - Philadelphia 3, Pa 





CLAYS, GLAZES 
SUPPLIES 


Majolica, Vellum Matt, Crystalline and 


Crackle Glazes . . 
. Indian Pottery Colors . 
Kilns... 

making. 
Order frem 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, N. Y. 7 





Underglaze Colors 
. Frits and 
Everything needed for pottery 





See inside back cover for announcement of 
new book, THE RELIEF PRINT 
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SELL-OR-SWAP COLUMN 


Janet E. Taylor would like to pur- 
chase John F. Carlson’s “Element- 
ary Principles of Landscape Paint- 
ing.” 


In order to complete his files, 
Howard Church needs the follow- 
ing copies of Art Instruction and 
American Artist: Vol. 1—1937—All 
issues except July & Oct.; Vol. 2— 
1938—Jan., Mar., Apr., & Dec.; the 
index for Vol. 5—1941. He would 
also like Geo. J. Cox’s “Art and 
The Life” (list price was $5.00). 
He can offer in exchange for any 
of the above (plus cash if neces- 
sary) the following: Vol. 1—1937— 
Oct. issue; Vol. 2—1938—Dec.; 
Vol. 3—1939—Jan.; Vol. 4—1940 
—Sept., Oct., Nov., & Dec.; Vol. 
5—1941—Jan., Mar., June and 
Nov.; Vol. 7—1943—Jan. 





Mrs. Taylor Hall writes she is 
most anxious to buy a new or 
second-hand copy of “On Drawing 
and Painting Trees” by Adrian 
Hill. 


“I have a complete file of AMER- 
ICAN ARTIST (with the exception of 
April & June 1937) up to and in- 
cluding Sept. 1945 which I will sell 
singly—by the year—or at 50c a 
copy, plus postage,” writes Ruth 
A. Greene. 


Irving Rank wants a copy of 
“Technique of Seascape Painting” 
by Borlase Smart. He will pay 
any price—within reason! 


Because of bad eyes, Harold C. 
Durgin is forced to relinquish his 
wood engraving and is anxious to 
sell his entire set of wood engrav- 
ing items which consists of a com- 
plete set of tools (about 35), about 
50 American, Turkish and Maple 
Boxwood blocks, a cabinet for the 
wood, two leather sand bags, an 
engravers glass, 250 sheets of 
beautiful Japanese paper, three 
brayers, and a few other items 
that he has added from time to 
time. He will sell at a great loss 
just so he will not have them 
around and want to use them. 


W. H. Norris would like to ob- 
tain a copy of Thornton Bishop’s 
“Composition and Rendering.” 


Emery L. Radwany is interested 
in buying a second-hand easel. 


Sister Rufinia would like to pur- 
chase, new or second-hand, a copy 
of Georgia O’Keefe’s portfolio con- 
taining 12 colored reproductions of 
her work together with an intro- 
duction and a short biography of 
her life and work. 


An articulated wooden manne- 
quin, in good condition is wanted 
by Lilian Lewis. 


Ruby Dugosh would like to ob- 
tain one colored print of George 
Bellow’s painting, “Dempsey-Firpo 
Fight” for a High School Art 
Room. 


Address all replies to the artist, 
c/o Sell-or-Swap Column, AMerI- 
CAN ARTIST. 








Always serving “PIPING HOT” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD 


Ritz Bar 


Por 
ZN/ACQUES H- 

Feec 
FRENCH RESTAURANT in 
Ti Mev? MCs iim CHICAGS 





ARTISTS ARE FINDING 
SILK SCREEN PROCESSING 


AN IMPORTANT AID 
Write for 
— FREE — 
32 PAGE SILK SCREEN 


PREPARATION MANUAL 
(Fully [lhestreted) 


Nu-Fitm Products Company 
56 W. 22nd ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Join the Art Trend to 
THE AIR TECHNIQUE 






Type AB, Paasche Airbrush 


You get beautiful effects 
with the Air Brush, pos- 
sible with no other 
medium. That is why 
artists, illustrators, in- 
dustrial designers, deco- 
rators are turning more 
and more to Airbrush 
work. Paasche has pio- 
neered in the develop- 
ment and improvement 
of air brushes to meet 
changing art trends. 
Write Paasche about the 
latest Airpainting devel- 
opments. 

PAASCHE 
AIRBRUSH CO. 
1912 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Paasche Airbrush 
(Canada) Ltd. 

110 Elm St., Toronto, Ont. 
















For assurance of continuation, renew 
your subscription promptly. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched ready 
to paint, amy photograph, drawing, tracing, 
film, negative or picture of anv description. 
Circular N on request. 


CLARK & FREED 
25 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 











WANTED—Commercial Artist, finished and 
fully capable, by progressive Virginia Photo- 
Engraver. Must be familiar with reproduction 
methods and problems. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent community. Box AA-16, AMERICAN 
ARTIST. 



























spoon CASH for YOU 


By Entertaining with CHALK 
TALKS at Clubs, Lodges, Parties, 
Banquets, 8 =. Send 
$1.00 for Lau 
gram of 23 Ay "Chen beones 
with Patter and Instructions. 
Iilustrated Catalog 10c 
BALDA ART SERVICE, Dept. 5-A. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 








| 304 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS! 


Beautifully colored art reproductions. Size 4” x 5”. 
Suitable for framing. Ideal for copying. List free. 
introductory offer—40 different subjects mailed for 
$1.00. Special offer, entire collection of 304 sub- 
jects shipped pestpaid for $5.00 complete. 


J. P. WRIGHT 
ARTIST’S SUPPLIES—PRINTS 
163-X Carlisle Ave., Paterson 1, New Jersey 














WATERCOLORS 








are dependable 








CARTOONISTS! 
Twelve idea suggestions with gag lines; 
all different; two dollars per set. 

JAMES R. JACOBS 
Box 421, G.P.0., New York 1, New York 
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| GESSO for finishing 
| e RAW WOOD FRAMES 

e PRIMING PANELS FOR OIL 
PAINTING 
e DECORATING BOXES AND 
' RAW WOOD FURNITURE 


Ask for MfB products at your dealer. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


| NV.F. BERNER 


1121 Walton Avenue, 
New York 52, New York 





Change of Address 


A. |. Friedman Artist Materials 
Co. has moved to 20 E. 49th St., 
New York City where more com- 
modious quarters will permit 
larger display space and improved 
service. If you are not already 
receiving it, ask th's firm to put 
you on the list to 1eceive “friems 
four pages.” This ‘s a very spright- 
ly little sheet edited by P. K. 
Thomajan, containing interesting 
comment on contemporary artists. 


The Artist in Industry 


Word reaches us that John M. Sit- 
ton, who painted Railroad Land- 
scapes featured in our October is- 
sue, has been appointed art and 
advertising director of the Bendix 
Radio Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. 

Sitton is to be congratulated— 
the company, too—upon such an 
arrangement. It is certainly an in- 
novation for a painter to be placed 
in a situation of this kind. Might 
it not be a precedent that augurs 
well for both artists and industry; 
testifying as it does to a whole- 
hearted acceptance by an industrial 
firm of the artist’s business sagacity, 
as well as his skill with the paint 
brush? 

Such a relationship between 
business and an artist may seem 
incongruous to some, but business 
acumen is not as uncommon among 
artists as many have been led to 
believe. In his new position, Sitton 
will have continued opportunity to 
paint and to promote the trend al- 
ready well established through 
many recent industrial commissions 
to artists. 

The most recent of these is the 
documentary record of industrial 
accomplishment commissioned — by 
the Standard Oil Company (N.J. 
through the Associated American 
Artists. Sixteen of America’s lead- 
ing painters were chosen to make 
graphic record of the story of oil 
during the past few crucial vears. 
In 150 canvases these artists de- 
picted the complete story of oil, 
from the time it is brought out of 
the ground until its ultimate uses 
in far parts of the world. 

Some did the domestic scene. 
Thomas Benton and Ernest Fiene, 
for instance, were commissioned to 
capture on canvas the strange new 
architecture of oil, created during 
the war. Frederic Taubes was as- 
signed to paint the romance of the 
nation’s pipeline system, as exem- 
plified by the Big Inch. Several 
others—Franklin Boggs, among 
them—went to Europe, Asia and 
Africa, wherever oil joined the 
battlefront. 

Such commissions, far from _ be- 
ing considered pot boilers, are en- 
thusiastically accepted by painters, 
as opportunities to apply their art 
to the expression of contemporary 
culture. 


JOSEPH 
MAYER 


COMPANY 


S UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 


MEN, AND STUDENTS 
EVERYTHING 
FOR THE ARTIST 


Phone Algonquin 4-987) 








VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 


STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 





THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 


, for the parti ‘cular artist 


Send for Catalog §2 


THAYER ¢ CHANDLER 





O10 W.VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO.ILL 





Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, 1, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders 


Send for FREE CATALOG 
INC. 


BERT L. DAILY, 














LITHOGRAPH 
PRINTING FOR ARTISTS 


STONES LOANED 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


INDIABRA 


RR er MUNCIE, 








Buy More 
Victory Bonds 




















Serving Artists for Forty Years 


SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 


Artists’ filaterials 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 


123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. TR 7-8553 Pieture Framing 














FOR SUPERB RESULTS, USE 


‘EAGLE ‘Chemi-Sealed” 


TURQUOISE | 


\ DRAWING PENCILS and Leaps / 








MORILLA 
ceo PAPER 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
USED IN MODERN SCHOOLS 


Fine Quality Papers at Lowest Cost! 


The Morilla Co., 328 E, 23rd St., N. Y. 








December 1945 
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ART FOR > 
YOUNG AMERICA 


By Nicholas, Trilling, Lee 
Stephan, and Bb hitford. 


This indispensable book is as searching, re- 
freshing and well-organized as the modern 
educational approach to art itself. Written 
in clear, simple, appealing style, it combines 
the talents of an outstanding group of au- 
thors (edited by Wm. Whitford of the 
Univ. of Chicago). 304 pages, 180 illustra- 
tions. Price $2.60. Five or more only $1.95 


each. 
Other Helpful Books 


Applied Leathercraft—Groneman &2 
Block Printing Craft—Perry 83 
Metaleraft and Jewelry—Kronquist %2. 
Creative Design in Furniture—Varnum $2 
Industrial Arts Design—Varnum S4 


Theatre Art-——D' Amico &3.00 
Art Education for Daily Living— 

Russell and Gwynne 23.00 
Design in the Industrial Arts— 

Bradley *3.00 


Order Yours Today 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


137 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 








BOOK 
ONE 





BATIK + BASKETRY + BEADWORK + 
BLOCK PRINTING * CANE SEATING + 
CARD WEAVING + CARVING « CLAY 


CRAFT + COPING SAW WORK «+ COIN 
CRAFT +» CORK CRAFT + ETCHING «+ 
FABRIC DECORATION «+ FELT PROJECTS 
* HAMMOCK MAKING + JEWELRY «+ 
KNOTTING G&G BRAIDING + LEATHER 
CRAFT * METAL CRAFT + RAFFIA WORK 
* RUSH SEATING + STENCILING « SILK 
SCREEN * STUFFED DOLLS + TIE DYEING 
* TOY MAKING + WEAVING 


OVER 250 PROCESSES & PROJECTS 
$1.50, 72 pages, 812 x 11 
* 

EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, INC. 
Dept. AA, 46 E. 11th St., New York 3 


or your own dealer 











40) American Artist 





The Shenandoah by Julia Davis. |\lustrated 


by Freder |}aubes. Farrar G Rinehart, Inc., 


New York. $2.50 

The editors of AMERICAN ARTIST take 
pleasure in calling to the attention of 
their readers the publication of a book 
that belongs, not in the field of art, but 
rather in the field of Americana—for the 
reason that its illustrations were made 
by a painter. 

Frederic Taubes has done an intelligent 
job of decorating this fascinating book 
with a group of simple line drawings. 
Their drybrush character is ideally suited 
to the soft off-white paper (wartime 
quality) used for the book, and “keys” 
well with the type. Taubes has exercised 
restraint in not attempting to carry over 
into this commission the plastic qualities 
usually found in his painting. By con- 
fining himself to simple portrait decor- 
ations and suggestive landscape and 
architectural motifs, he has provided the 
reader with an embellishment for the 
text which does not compete with the 
story, but like a good stage setting en- 
hances the consumer's enjoyment. 

Excellent cartographs have been sup- 
plied by George Annand. N.K. 


Albrecht Diirer by Erwin Panofsky. (Two 


volumes.) Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ey ee ) 


W per L 


1 


Perhaps the most comprehensive work 
on a great master to appear in recent 
years is the dlbrecht Diirer by Erwin 
Panofsky. When it was published in 1944, 
the first edition was quickly exhausted; 
it is now available in a second edition, 
with revisions. 

On its publication, Time called it, 
“the art book of the year’; the Nex 
York Times said it constituted, “the most 
exhaustive study of Diirer in the English 
language”; and the drt Bulletin pro- 
claimed: “There is not a single false note 
in Panofsky’s interpretation of Diirer’s 
most outstanding characteristics as a man 
and as an artist: his straight-forwardness, 
his simplicity, his all-embracing humanity, 
and his total absence of affectation, 
stiltedness, and high-sounding talk.’ This 
praise is well deserved. 

It almost goes without saving that this 
is a monumental work, representing the 
scholarship of a man devoted to his sub- 
ject and the result of many years of 
painstaking research. 

The author enjoys an_ international 
reputation as an art scholar. He was 
formerly a professor at Hamburg Uni- 
versity and, since 1933, has held pro- 
fessorships at New York University and 
Princeton. In 1935, he joined the staff of 
the Institute of Advanced Study. 

If, instead of 72 paintings, 100 engrav- 
ings, 250 woodcuts, 1000 drawings and 
3 books, Albrecht Diirer had produced 
only a small fraction of this amount, the 
standard he established in the field of 
the woodcut, the example he set in the 
practice of line engraving and, finally, 
the influence he exerted over his more 
stolid countrymen would be enough to 
warrant all of the eulogy Direr has re- 
ceived since his death in 1528. Professor 
Panofsky has not only given us a survey 
of Direr’s life and works, in language 
easy to read, but he has tempered his en- 


thusiasm for his illustrious subject with 
a true scholar’s divining rod: the genius 
of Albrecht Diirer emerges in true pro- 
portions. 

Volume I, numbering 311 pages, is de- 
voted to the life and art of Diirer. This 
includes, in the introduction, a general 
resume of his life, followed by succeeding 
chapters dealing with a detailed study of 
his whole art career. 

Volume II contains a listing of the 325 
collotype reproductions (paintings, prints 
and drawings) giving authorship, title, 
date of execution and size; a hand list 
of the master’s works, including ascribed 
works and important copies, completely 
documented with the known facts con- 
cerning each item. (This list numbers 
1725 items and occupies 163 consecutive 
pages); a complete index; and, lastly, 
the illustrations. 

Only one criticism of this handsome 
collection of illustrations seems important. 
The reader is obliged to keep turning 
from the listing in the front of the book 
to the illustrations in the back, in order 
to connect the titles with the pictures, 
which are numbered only. In such a 
large volume, this is an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, especially for the real stu- 
dents of Diirer, who will be using this 
book in libraries for years to come. 


N.K. 


Art in the New Land by Charlie May Simor 
E. P. Dutton G Company, New York. $ 


In a series of short biographies in story 
form the author of drt in the New Land 
presents for young people the lives of 
America’s outstanding artists from early 
times to the present. Their careers are 
described against a pattern of the times 
in which they lived. Pen and_ ink 
sketches by James MacDonald accompany 
the text and the picture section of the 7 
book is devoted to a selection of reproduc- 
tions of each artist's work in black and 
white. 


Use of Photographs in Layout by 1. Fe» 


Kraus. Hous Little Books, New 


A 48-page paper-covered book (812 x 
11 inches) shows the use of photography 
in advertising and the opportunities the 
layout artist has in using it to good ad- 
vantage. Sketches of rough layouts and 
the original photographs (53 in all) are 
shown in juxtaposition; the text contains 
facts about attention value in layouts and 
other information useful to the student 
of advertising art. 


How to Draw Animated Cartoons | 


nct r r ro PMU r . 
Er 1 reer g New York. $ 


This book presents a course in animated 
cartooning, showing how, by the “Visua! 
Method,” anyone who can draw a circle 
can learn the process of animated car- 
tooning! Alvin Epstein was former! 
Art Director of the Washington Post 
and co-founder of the Washington St 
dios of Animation. With — step-by-ste? 
illustrations and directions he teaches the 
beginner how to construct the Animated 


. . . e 1, 
backgrounds; animation of faces, hanes, 
feet, water, plants and flowers, anima’ 
birds and so forth. ; 
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ADVERTISING, 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Aircraft Production Illustration 


na siag echo ars wtawale eeie% 3.50 
Type Specimens 
RI etry t a Sih ea Giclee 2.50 
So—You're Going To Be An Artist! 
ee nsears aay cota 2.50 
Annual of Advertising Art 
RI Cre ere 6.00 
ANATOMY, FIGURE 
Drawing People for Fun 
0 RCE EE ere Pee eee 3.50 
Art and Anatomy 
Oe re 5.00 
CONTEMPORARY AND 
MODERN ART 
Contemporary American Painting 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection) 
ner en 5.00 
Abstract and Surrealist Art in America 
Ra aR ean oo eee ONE 6.50 
CRAFTS 
Masks 
Ng alae Aeon le? ate oic o S 5.00 
Design Approach to Crafts* 
NS eee 3.50 
Design and Figure Carving 
ee 4.00 
Toy Making 
Early Be i ats Decercdeg Rec es 3.50 
Creative Art Crafts—Book 1] and 2 
de Lemos se, ...each 3.75 


“Incorrectly queted at | $500 in November 
issue. 
CRITICAL, ART AESTHETICS 


Sight and Insight: (A Prediction of 
New Perceptions in Art) 


ee 3.00 

Art, the Critics and You 

Ducasse ................. 2.00 
DRAWING 

Pen and Pencil Drawings (a portfolio) 

ee 1.50 

Fun With a Pencil 

"Seis 2.95 

Drawing a Cat 

ere 1.00 

Drawing With Pen and Ink 

CE 8.50 


WATSON-GUPTILL 


PUBLICATIONS, 


This is a retail list of art books. Prices subject to change. 


EDITORS « ELEANOR F. PECK AND ANN O’CONNOR 
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DECEMBER 1945 


EARLY AMERICAN ART 


Pioneer Art in America 


| oS Oe aE Reere rer eeeS 2.50 
William Sidney Mount 

Cowdrey and Williams ...... 5.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Perspective Projection 

MI ce ra rae oi Sessa ispcra nas whens 1.50 
Silk Screen Printing Process 

Biegeleisen and Busenbark .......... 2.75 


The Universal Penman 

Bickham, Foreword by Hofer 
Limited edition 15.00 
De luxe edition 22.50 


2.50 


MONOGRAPHS, BIOGRAPHIES 
The Terrible Gustave Dore 


Art Teacher's Primer 
O’Hara 


Lohmonn-Haupt ............066.000. 2.50 
Leonardo da Vinci 
: : a ; RR oss: Bes Cos 38S vas Van 4.00 
THE RELIEF PRINT Mary Cassatt 
Edited by Ernest We. Watson MINER 5-3 A eR AR e'cn oie ks ware 3.00 
and Norman Kent Cezanne 
The selection of unusually fine’ prints Jewell aii 3.00 
contained in the illustrative matter in Burliuk 4.75 
The Relief Print will make a Christmas — Drejer (cloth) 6.50 
xift any layman would enjoy. 
For those also interested in the tech- —— 
nieal aspects of printmaking, the Wood- PAINT ING 
eut, Wood Engraving and Linoleum Cut ; rr 
have at long last been properly i:jlenti- Oil Painting for the Beginner 
fied among the three printmaking meth- Taubes 6.00 
ods — Relief. Intaglio. Planographic. | a en sh. 3: ha a ae . 
Practicing printmakers of relief prints Color in Sketching and Rendering 
have contributed detailed articles, in Ce oo ne, SSR eee ee Mi 10.00 
w hich the design, tools, and methods of Water Color Painting 
eutting, engraving and printing have Deh 
been clearly described. Illustrations e n tte eeees i cr 2.50 
showing prints in process are included, Studio Secrets 
several in color. Important prints by 
other artists augment these major Taubes ......................05. 3.50 
articles, to show a variety of technical co 
performance and to demonstrate special PORT FOLIOS 
features in their prints not duplicated 
elsewhere. Cats 
While the possibilities of the relief Newb 3 
print are far from exhausted, this book CWHErTyY .... 1... eee eee eee .00 
may well be regarded as a storehouse of 200 Motifs and Designs 
technical method, and a collection of in- Brod . , 6.00 
spiring examples. With book illustra- Munti —_ Fishi a ie aeahs > yee we Se . 
tion growing in importance and recep- un ing an ishing 
tion every year, relief prints, both in Daumier ae 5.50 
black and white and in color, are, by 
their natural affinity for type, being > ta BD > ™ 
used for the decoration of many of our I RINT MAKING, 
finest books. ‘PAP ~ : 
There are more than 100 illustrations GRAI HIC ARTS 
and a bibliography. Sixteen contempo- : . 
rary American printmakers are repre- Exploring the Graphic Arts 
sented: Boris Artzybasheff, Fiske Boyd, Marinaccio and Osborn ... 2.50 
ne epaagag ne baie ws Pe a ggg oa ag a Typologia 
mino, Fritz Eichenberg, James le a- 
vens, Norman Kent, Paul Landacre, Allen Goudy ee ee 10.00 
Lewis, Herschel C. Logan, Hans Alex- Lumiprinting 
ander Mueller, Thomas W. Nason, Kel- di Gemma .. 3.50 
vin B. O'Callahan, Ernest W. Watson, Art of A tint 
Eva A. Watson, and Edward A. Wilson, ° quatin 
Introduction by Aarl Aup. $4.50. Morrow 3.50 
INC. 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


No c.o.d. orders, All books postpaid in the United States. 
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OT oy Se 


Put VENUS to the test 
on your drawing board. 
Send us a postcard or a 
note for two free samples. 
Specify degrees wanted. 








INKED Closely to the precision jobs coming off the 

boards arethe tools that assure accuracy of detail. One 

of these is the seemingly small pencil which looms 

large in the mind of a craftsman, as an important 
instrument of accuracy. 


VENUS Drawing Pencils are engineered to give you 
drafting perfection without failure: accurately graded 
to assure uniformity in all 17 degrees . . . strong in per- 
formance . . . smooth and clean in action. 


VENUS tonne: 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 




















